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THE ETZ CHAYIM OF JACOB B. JEHUDAH OF 
LONDON, AND THE HISTORY OF HIS MANU- 
SCRIPT. 


It is becoming every day clearer that the expulsion of 
the Jews from England involved also the destruction of 
a whole literature. It is true that a few shadowy names 
of English scholars have been preserved from annihilation 
by being included in the Halachic compilations of German 
authors, such as R. Moses of Zurich, and R. Mordecai 
b. Hillel; but the names were so disguised and unre- 
cognisable that it needed the scientitic work of our day 
to refer them to their proper origin, and at least to 
determine the position and supply the due designation 
of those stars of the first magnitude which once shone 
on the Talmudical horizon of “this Island.” In the 
hands of ignorant writers, who lacked every tradition of 
the names of these authors, it fared ill with the teachers 
of Canterbury, of Lincoln, of Norwich, of York, not to 
mention the teachers of those less known towns, the 
archaic form of whose names renders their identification 
absolutely impossible. 

We are witnesses to-day of a spiritual resurrection. 
Original records and Halachic citations, history and 
literature, reciprocally aid each other. Disconnected mem- 
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bers reunite and acquire life; the shadows begin to speak, 
like the souls of the dead in Homer in the nether world, 
when they have tasted blood. Names which were con- 
demned to glide through the centuries as empty shadows, 
and which have hitherto been but meagrely known 
through a single Halachic source, find their bearers’ souls 
are restored to their bodies in some parchment deed 
which has been slumbering for more than half a mil- 
lennium among the archives of England. Many an 
inquirer is engaged in the work of identification in 
the Morgue of history ; it is as on the day of which the 
last of the prophets speaks, when the parents shall be 
restored to their children and the children to their 
parents. , 

But are we to be content with mere names, which 
even though we should know their place, time and con- 
nection, reveal to us as little concerning the life of the 
spirit which dwelt within them as the most elaborate 
cartographic design could do regarding the fruits of the 
land it represents? We know to-day that there have 
been numerous and extensive works, productions of English 
scholars. We are now in the position to enumerate a 
respectable list of Halachic authors with the titles of 
their works, such as, to mention only a few, the Midrash 
of R. Menachem of London, whose son, R. Elia, was also 
an honoured teacher of the Law; the Sepher Tannaim, 
most probably a work upon the Seder Tannaim ve- 
Amoraim, concerning the fixation of the Halacha, by R. 
Jomtob, the son of R. Moses of Bristol; the book concerning 
the regulations for mourning by R. Meir of England; 
the treatise on the ritual laws relating to the use of meat, 
by R. Moses of London, who must have made the ritual 
a subject of literary treatment; the books of R. Benjamin 
of Canterbury, and the writings of R. Berachja and R. 
Joseph of Lincoln. Where are all these books? Must 
we renounce all hope of ever obtaining more than biblio- 
graphical notices of them? Are there no means of finding 
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out something at least of what they contained and of what 
the authors taught ? 

A wonderful chance has brought it about that of this 
Halachic literature of England one book at least has come 
down to our days; and as if in the midst of accident there 
had nevertheless been the exercise of a careful forethought 
and an actual choice in this preservation, that just such a 
book has survived as yields us an insight into the whole 
of this literature, an encyclopedic work, a Cosmos of 
Halacha, in which opportunity was afforded to make 
systematic mention of the work and the conclusions of the 
English Rabbis in the development of the Jewish ritual and 
law. Little could it have been anticipated by the son of the 
precentor of London, Jacob b. Jehudah, the grandson of 
the Rabbi Jacob le Long (if I am correctly translating the 
name He-Aruch, after the analogy of so many Anglo-Jewish 
surnames before the expulsion period), when he, in 1287, 
three years before the violent end of the Medizval Jewish 
history in England, set himself to collect the whole body of 
Jewish law in a work consisting of two parts and called 
Ktz Chayim, that in this work of his not only the con- 
clusion, but the very proof and the only memorial of the 
literary activity of the Jews of England in the field of the 
Talmud would find its way to succeeding generations. 

The unique significance of these literary remains gives 
them, apart from their own intrinsic worth, an especial 
claim to a publicity, which despite the purpose for which 
they were originally intended, has been denied to them for 
six centuries. The book, whose author designed it to be 
daily referred to and consulted by his co-religionists, had 
searcely been opened, when it was violently closed by the 
expulsion of 1290; the blossom was nipped as it was 
forming into fruit. Unlike its brethren of other lands— 
collections and codifications of Halachic material which 
developed into the class of literary productions of Judaism 
most frequently and abundantly utilised—this tree of life 
withered before public attention could be directed towards it. 
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The time for an exhaustive judgment and estimate of 
this book will of course not have arrived until the whole 
work lies before us in print, when a bare reference to any 
passage therein will suffice to enable us to judge of or to 
mark its relationship to its sources, its connection with its 
predecessors, and the dependent or independent character of 
its decisions. Nevertheless, by aid of the survey herewith 
provided, the general tendency of the work can be recog- 
nised even to-day. 

Many years had elapsed, and numerous ineffective 
attempts had been made, before the great mass of Halachic 
material assumed the definite form which R. Jacob b. Asher 
gave it in his Four Turim, and which, owing to its happy 
comprehensiveness and natural organic structure, attained 
to a kind of canonical value. Whether it was better to 
arrange and tosummarise the Halacha in its immeasurable 
fulness according to single groups, according to precepts 
and prohibitions, or according to the tractates of the Tal- 
mud, was a question in regard to which opinions were, for a 
long time, undecided. But when once Alfasi’s reproduction 
of the Halachic material, his condensation of the Talmud, 
Maimonides’ bold and independent re-arrangement and 
preservation of the mighty mass in fourteen books, and 
finally the original attempt of R. Moses of Coucy to class 
the whole of the Jewish Law under positive and negative 
precepts Jay ready to hand, then it became a question 
which any one desirous of resuming the work of enlarging 
it by the results of later developments had to decide for 
himself, whether he would follow one of these standard 
authorities, or would attempt an independent arrangement: 
of the material. Jacob b. Jehudah of London resolved 
upon anew method of arrangement. He divides the whole 
into two large groups, which I may classify, in general 
terms, as duties of the individual in a restricted sense, and 
duties devolving upon him in his intercourse with his 
fellow-men. The first and larger class he calls his Sepher 
ha-Torah, which is divided into sixty sections, in accordance 
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with the old mnemonicon for the Talmudic treatises, 
suggested by the verse in Song of Songs, vi. 8. The 
second part, which embraces the whole field of interhuman 
right and duty, and is called Sepher ha-Mishpat, is divided, 
in correspondence with the Biblical phrase concerning the 
Divine Word “puritied sevenfold seven times” (Psalm 
xii. 7) into 49 sections, which, as in the first part, are again 
subdivided into chapters. Within the lines of this arrange- 
ment the author mostly follows the plan of Maimonides’ 
Mishnah Torah, in addition to which he is careful constantly 
to take note of the observations of R. Moses of Couey, 
whom, as well as his book, he cites under the name of 
ha-Darshan. 

But while these two works, together with that of Alfasi, 
thus form the foundation of the book of our Jacob b. 
Jehudah, his task was much less easy to him in regard 
to the work of the Franco-English schools, and their 
extension of the Halacha. It is one of the most remarkable 
features in the intellectual and spiritual history of Judaism 
that at a time when Maimonides set himself the task of 
imbedding the material of the Halacha in the stone palace 
of his mighty work, and thus exposed it to the danger of 
losing both life and spirit, a school scarcely known and 
suspected by him, of men of the highest gifts in France, 
the Tosaphists, were regarding it as their chief aim in life 
to resolve this material into its elements, to employ their 
acumen in tracing it to its sources, to let tradition pass 
through the filter of their criticism, and to introduce 
life and movement where petrifaction and dogmatism 
threatened to prevail. This school, we now know for 
certain, grew, and as it were, renewed its youth in a 
number of famous disciples in England. While, however, 
the French scholars attached their work directly to the 
Talmud, and regardless of the applicability of their de- 
cisions to practical life, devoted their attention to all the 
treatises of the Talmud equally, the production of the 
English scholars (this conclusion, I believe, 1 am already 
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justified in pronouncing) dealt rather with such laws as 
touched the actual duties of the individual, and especially 
the ritual. From the works of this school, from its glosses 
and decisions, it was the aim of Jacob b. Jehudah to make 
a selection, and to cull whatever was of their essence, but 
had become crystallised, as enrichments of the Halachic 
material since the days of Maimonides and R. Moses of 
Coucy. 

Besides this literature there were also Responsa—which, 
as we here likewise learn for the first time, were in current 
use also by English teachers—that supplied many of the 
decisions incorporated in his work. The Babylonian 
Geonim had attained in England, as in the rest of the 
Diaspora, canonical authority. Accordingly, we find their 
decisions as well as their works—the Halachoth Gedoloth 
and the Sidur R. Amram—also in the library of Jehudah 
b. Jacob, and constantly referred to by him. Of the autho- 
rities of other lands there was only the great luminary, 
R. Meir, of Rothenburg, who had long been dispensing light 
to the English Jews. True, we knew it already from his 
own Responsa, that questions often reached him from 
England. But it is the frequent references to his Responsa 
by Jacob b. Jehudah which bring home to us for the first 
time, how swiftly the recognition of the value of his 
decisions had spread to this, the other side of the Channel. 

Thus we see how, owing to the industry of Jacob b. 
Jehudah, legal codices and the Tosephta, i.e, the mass of 
glosses and explanations to the Talmud, known by us as 
Tosaphoth, form the two sources from whose junction 
flowed the great English compendium of laws Etz Chayim, 
the only English compendium which has survived. 

Although our author, following the impersonal style of 
Jewish writers, has conveyed little information about him- 
self, still we are sufficiently instructed regarding such 
points of primary importance as his place and age and 
origin. In the introduction he already mentions London as 
his home. From London emanates the copy of a bill of 
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divorce, perhaps the only one which has been preserved 
from the pre-expulsion period ; it is embodied in his work 
and is annexed as a note to this essay. In his tables of the 
calendar, the year 1287, as will be seen below, is expressly 
taken as an example, and thus affords a direct indication of 
the period of the compilation of his book. Whether Judah 
presbiter fil Magister Jac—to the mention of whom in the 
taxation list of 1274, Mr. M. D. Davis, of London, has drawn 
my attention—was his father (which, having regard to the 
coincidence of the Latin and Hebrew names of the grand- 
father and father, appears to be highly probable), or not, 
certain it is that R. Jacob le Long was a personality of re- 
pute among the Rabbins and scholars of England, with 
whom the grandson was glad to connect himself in order to 
recommend both himself and his work. 

The only further detail which we are able to add re- 
garding our author we likewise owe to his book. He was 
not only a master and cultivator of the study of the Talmud, 
but also a friend of Hebrew poetry, following precisely in 
the footsteps of those great Tosaphists from whose school 
he sprang, and who, in the midst of their arduous and pro- 
found Talmudical labours, did not disdain to try their 
strength in didactic poems and synagogal hymns. 

Whither had our manuscript been wafted when the years 
of the expulsion drove it, together with its author or owner, 
out of the land? Judging from various additions by a 
younger hand that may be noticed in the MS., I presume, 
what is moreover in itself highly probable, that it found its 

_way in the first instance to France. Thence it is most likely 
to have been brought to Alsace, a witness and victim of the 
expulsion of 1306, to pass on into other German lands, 
perhaps into Swabia. The work contains many erasures 
and has suffered some damage, but its outside sheets with 
their inscriptions, which, as far as it has been possible, I 
have deciphered below, testify that the MS. was for many 
generations an heirloom in a German family, named Bick. 
Manes Bick who is immortalised as the possessor of the MS., 
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was the son of Jacob Israel Bick, who died on Tuesday, the 
7th January, 1500, at the age of 52, and of Pess Bacharach 
who followed her husband to the grave on Friday, 
the 8th October, 1501. Manes, or as his full name ran, 
Auron Gerson, was twice married. His first wife, Tamar 
Braunchen, died Thursday, the 25th April, 1482, the second, 
Sprinz, died Thursday, the 11th December, 1492. The birth- 
days of the three children of the first wife are entered by 
the husband in the MS. Jacob was born on Saturday, the 
17th May, 1477 ; Seligmann, Monday, the 21st December, 
1479; Moses, Thursday, the 21st November, 1481. The 
two latter died young ; Seligmann, who, notwithstanding his 
youthful age, had attained an extraordinary proficiency in 
the Talmud, died on Thursday, the 16th January, 1494, 
having barely completed his 15th year ; Moses, on Monday, 
the 11th November, 1493, before the conclusion of his 13th 
year. The loss of four other children—he had given the 
name of Seligmann to another of his sons—who, as appears, 
were swept away simultaneously by a plague, the father 
had to enter in his register of death. Other generations of 
the same family are entered in the book as its possessors, 
very frequently Gershom b. Moses Bick, who can hardly 
have been the same whose birth is given as on Sunday, 
the 20th January, 1454, but was perhaps the son of that 
Moses who signs himself Moses b. Meshullam Bick, as 
owner of the codex. The only signature found in the 
codex itself, that of the owner Jacob b. Samuel Halevy, 
introduces us to the well-known German family of Ginsburg 
that settled in Swabia, and threw out branches in Worms, 
Frankfort, and even in Poland. 

In 1674 we find the MS. already in the possession of 
Johann Christoph Wagenseil, professor in Altorf, near 
Nuremburg, the most learned student of rabbinical litera- 
ture among the Christians of his time. How the codex 
came into his possession he nowhere gives any indication, 
notwithstanding the innumerable occasions on which he 
mentions it with expressions of extravagant admiration. 
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It is characteristic of the uncritical and unhistorical method 
of that time that the possessor, with all his veneration for 
his treasure, the darling child of his collection, has no 
suspicion of the true value of this relic, whose importance 
he only finds in the author’s masterly handling of the 
Jewish law. Wagenseil does not even know the name of 
the author, calls him at the first mention of his name in 
his huge quarto, Sota, p. 3, Isaac, and betrays not the 
slightest acquaintance with his age and country. The 
more lavish is he, however, in expressions of the highest 
appreciation of his treasure. He calls it :— 

p. 3. Codicem prorsus inzstimabilem. 

p- 4. In nullis satis laudibus depreedicando hoc volumine- 

p- 27. Nobilissimus Codex noster. 

p. 398. Ex eodem aureo libro. 

p. 409. Beneficio optimi MS. Codicis nostri. 

p. 424. Testimonium aurei Codicis nostri. 

p. 457. Codex noster MS. Ez Hechajim non potest satis 

laudari. 
471. Consumatissimus Codex noster. 
. Ex vere aureo Codice MS. nostro. 
51. Optimi Codicis nostri. 
63. In pretiosissimo Codice nostro. 
82. Ex eodem incomparabile MS. nostro. 
. 917. Ex optimo nostro, totiesque depriedicato MS. 

He never tires of citing it. At pages 8, 16, 35, 52, 149, 
205, 271, 282, 295, 381, 384, 391, 396, 397, 451, 456, 580, 
584, 587, 595, 682, 775, 905, 909, 914, he quotes shorter or 
longer passages out of this favourite book of his. The 
fame of the book grew to such an extent, owing to these 
quotations and the praises accompanying them, that the 
learned men paid pilgrimages to Altorf merely in order, as 
Wagenseil reports in the catalogue of his MSS., to inspect 
this precious object. 

With Wagenseil’s other treasures, this MS. also passed 
into the possession of the Rathsbibliothek of Leipsiec, 
where it is preserved as No. XVII. of the Hebrew MSS. 
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under the old description, B.H. 14. 40. It was for the first 
time scientifically described by Franz Delitzsch in Nau- 
mann’s Catalogue, p. 283. The unhappy misreading of the 
name of the place—London—in the introduction, as well 
as the failure to observe the period of the authorship of 
our MS., deprived Delitzsch of the power of duly estimat- 
ing, nay, even of remotely realising the value of this 
unique production. To him the very affection with which 
Wagenseil hung upon his treasure was incomprehensible, 
and instead of pointing to its unique character, he con- 
cludes with the words, “Et nullo modo dignus fuit, qui 
tanti a Wagenseilio haberetuy, siquidem hujusmodi libris 
orbis literarum Judaicas abundantissimus est.’ The next ill 
result of this misleading description was that Zunz, in his 
valuable Additamenta, has passed over this very codex 
without a single observation, and was thus, as I have 
shown in THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, Vol. IV., p. 25, 
condemned to remain ignorant of the Ritual of England. 
Delitzsch himself, unacquainted with the age of his author, 
commits the error of confounding the R.I.¢@ e. Isaac b. 
Samuel of Dompaire, the most fertile of all the Tosaphists, 
who is mentioned by Jacob b. Jehudah in his preface, with 
Jacob b. Asher, the compiler of the Turim, of whom our 
author could not possibly have had any knowledge. 

The fame of the achievements of Jacob b. Jehudah does 
not however seem to me to have entirely vanished, even in 
the Middle Ages. In the commentary with which R, Moses 
of Zurich enriched the Little Book of Commandments of R. 
Isaac of Corbeil, in the so-called Zurich Semak, Zunz has 
already (Ritus, 213) referred to passages in which cita- 
tions are found from a book called Ets Chayim. Zunz had 
already conceived the possibility that these quotations 
may have been drawn from our book. As the Zurich 
Semak of the British Museum was not accessible to me, I 
have examined two other codices of this work with a view 
to these citations. For, since the time when Zunz dis- 
covered the Zurich Semak in London, it has come to light 
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in Berlin in Cod. Qu., 3, and is also to be found in an 
especially superb MS. in Vienna in Cod. 52. The list of 
passages which I annex literatim from the MSS. from 
which they have been drawn, will, upon the publication of 
Jacob b. Jehudah’s Hitz Chayim, help definitely to decide 
the question whether it was the English book of this 
name that lay before R. Moses of Zurich. 

But Zunz’s supposition that in the older literature four 
works of this title have to be considered, must be modified to 
the extent that there are only three such works, as Chayyim 
ben Nissim, concerning whom Azulai informs us, owes his 
existence only to the mistake of a copyist, being, as 
N. Coronel already remarks, identical with R. Chayyim 
Or Zarua, The greater part of these quotations are indeed 
extracted from the booklet of Chayyim Or Zarua, the readings 
of which can be emended in some points by the aid of the 
MS. citations. But in spite of these agreements it is not 
possible, considering the juristic nature of the booklet, that 
all the quotations were taken from it, just as little as the 
quotation on fy IBD2 *NNX¥D Aw in the Response of R. Jacob 
Weil, No. 18, is to be found in this booklet. In his Zur 
Geschichte (p. 95), Zunz, who did not know of the existence 
of the books with the similar title Ets Chayyim, simply 
accepted the theory that the work of our Jacob b. Jehuda 
Chasan was meant, a theory which still needs confirmation. 
Though even these quotations leave it in doubt whether 
the book of the Englishman ever attained wide popularity, 
still I can conclusively show, at least by one irrefutable 
proof, that this Compendium was read, and that extracts 
had been made from it. The verbal correspondence of 
several passages cited from the Ets Chayyim in the MS. 
of Halachic Collectanea (Cod. Halberstam 345, now in 
the Judith College at Ramsgate) with the text of the 
Lipzia Unicum raises beyond all doubt the fact that the 
English Mishnah Torah became known among the people 
and found attentive readers. 


Davip KAauFMANN. 
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I, 
DESCRIPTION OF THE MANUSCRIPT. 


The MS. is 12°5 em. high and 10°5 em. broad. The portion 
covered by writing is 10 cm. in height and 7 cm. in breadth, 
the pages being generally divided into two columns. The 
number of lines varies between 32 and 43. The writing 
throughout is evidently by the clear and practised hand of 
a professional scribe. The headings and the numbers of 
the chapters are on rare occasions written in red ink. The 
passages underlined in green or surrounded by a bor- 
der are manifestly due to Wagenseil. Traces of ruling, 
where they have not been cut away by the knife of the 
bookbinder, can frequently be observed in the notches, 
amounting generally to 32, on the edge of the leaves. The 
uniformly thin and extremely fine parchment, resembling 
blotting paper, shows many defects, such as holes, seams, 
missing corners, cut out edges, which however scarcely 
ever involve a gap in the writing, and must therefore have 
been there before the writing was done, and were carefully 
avoided by the scribe.” 

A regular number of leafs in every sheet of parchment 
as in other manuscripts, cannot be found. There are thus 
also missing the custodes, ée., the beginning words of the 
following sheet on the foot of the foregoing, and the sheets 
reckoning to detect gaps in the MS., is here not applicable. 

The pagination in Arabic figures, in the upper and outer 
corners of the pages, was probably added by Wagenseil. It 
begins after the Introduction, which fills seven columns, 
and is continued to page 910, where the MS. closes with 
the words: 7» yin p$y0d ondo yi xin pS> dn. 

At page 287 of the Calendar occurs the following: ‘5 by 
Yo mow ios mined 3” 1 mw wn adi nansw syn mimd 
moon pany Nar yD “pdm 1 Awe 42 4S mem ew aby wed 





1 Delitzsch is therefore in error when he says: “ Multis locis hic codex 
curtus, mutilus et laceratus est.” 
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sdyon Sy pan ben spon adann mye on” on 9 SSsnn 
‘) DvD my x’> wna OD 72 ANA Nam 


II. 
THE INSCRIPTIONS OF THE SUCCESSIVE OWNERS. 


On the upper margin of the first leaf, which was stuck 
to the wooden corner and had to be removed with force, 
are the words:—9’st pa mvp 7a pe %y niyo TDN om. 
Beneath this is written—Np'2 wD. 

Next to the outer margin is the inscription :—dw7) °33 
pia 79 pay x’> *S th “Y, and beneath it:—-!~ WI 2 
Syo%5 onda yay poses Sameer pred m9 a 95 aby 
S Siny ony mony ya orp) wD x 4 m4y2. Near the middle 
of the inner margin is the inscription :— sh “yw avn v2 
pinay own waawd pow See Na earn, 

Inverse to the upper writing there is, on the lower half 
of this side, in a French hand, the formula of a witness’s 
deposition. 

On the last sheet but one of the MS., along the inner 
margin, are the following three inscriptions :— 

*MIANY ADA AT NADY ANDI ANA AN AVY DNA Ow 1. 
wap mbna erasure ‘V5 
soMpy aw modmy ams a2 avsD om Son mw 
[x]Jows ma anand xbds 
sry Som con e227 AMD snenn ney and odds pos 
mi’ erasure Dp) 
xpra ndwn 2 nen ‘pn ar 2. 
‘on why S’sr nem 03 Dea Aw 12 DYm AYP 72 OLN 3 
npin 

On the same page in the upper margin, probably only as 
an exercise in writing, as in so many manuscripts, is 
an Sy pay yeren; next to it:— 

NT AY ND NIN NWS 
paw vy 3 Sew py 9’an 
snoin Symw nn sim ow 72 pd p”9 
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Below, after an erased line :— 
Dean mipv—=)w X’N NOD 
7733 DYE “1D 
wn yD ‘ya 
pred aD 
Lower still, a short inscription consisting of three erased 
lines. On the right, next to the last inscription but one:— 
fowa= Jeo yndxy “ neo 1. (1 Sam. i, 20?) noxew ‘wn xe 
Np2 wD ANDDA Sete’ apyy Ion 72 pena PAN 
Beneath that an erasure. On the left of the last inscrip- 
tion before referred to:— 
py’) ‘ar DB 
307 WN 4 
Sp poonna on 
ya “ot “DD 
oy pomay ap 
39 wood 3”5 
In the lower half of the side are the following inscrip- 
tions :— 
YD A AN ‘emp VD ‘A nawn aya pos > aby yy apy 992 
yan pox. 
NON) ‘OMB nap p> ...ny BOs 5 Thy pny’ pan jopydyr 22 
ony Sx pmax bx. 
TON WND wNT wD ‘ene woos yo” pea > aby ow nw 2 
AD. 
On the outer side of the last leaf, pasted to the book- 
cover, the inscriptions are on the upper margin :— 
py 7 wp [7] 9 TAN 3” Npra me 2 own “Sy spon ot 
S’yr apa nen 2. 
Beneath, separated from the last by a stroke :— 
>’s1 nd Syme puny 2 pny. 
Lower still an inscription of four erased lines, com- 
mencing with 1207 7}. 
On the lower portion of the page :— 
ibs ndvar ova sino Saxd yan2 ys 
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m2 MIND pay Owonn Ann “SDA 
sonsnwp xd) pat by ban 
xody nd war ‘opr dyr van 23 
2) WD YI TA sw ‘p /d1909 ‘312 V2 
som py» yma on by ‘nn > por Amn 
S”) mun 2 sy ‘onD “MND “DY “ND ON 
39 yp5 ’3 v3 Ow > 72 
sy pdw> ‘oxy op mndr sas mop der pene aaa 2 4 
wmyyd 1 “ON. 

In the book itself the mark of the owner is only to be 
found before the second section of ay ms5n, on the blank 
page 218, running thus :— 
sm232 apy Anson da Sew 72 pyr owe vndaw nxn. 



































III. 


PREFACE AND SUMMARY OF THE CONTENTS OF THE WORK. 


39 Mw mans mp Syaw mn pa ansaw ANN pa mann $5 
ans2v myn yoann jaxn mim nx 35 mane ov ASpA DD 
spp Sin wen “apn vend mmo ap Syaw or awry or msm 
saan sd yordsd rded ondwa pemed awd ‘xrowd by mn 
mops prpand omd Syvd pond awed pied vend rimod 
moyan no wo op may anyday ya qad awd 
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These Biblical verses form the acrostic on the name of 
the author—Jacob. 





IV. 
THE FoRM OF THE BILL OF DIVORCE. 


On p. 450, in second section of }'»3 niabn, is to be found 
the form of a Bill of Divorce, issued in London. 
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V. 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE Etz CHAyiIM IN Cop. BEROLIN. 
Qu. 3. 
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VI. 


From Copex VINpDos. 52. 
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ON THE JEWISH AUTHORSHIP OF THE TESTA- 
MENTS OF THE TWELVE PATRIARCHS. 


In the autumn of 1891 the present writer, being at 
Edschmiadzin in Armenia, took occasion to copy by photo- 
graphy, from an old Bible belonging to the Catholicos, the 
old Armenian Version of the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, by a comparison of which with the Greek 
text, he hoped to throw fresh light on the vexed question 
of the true authorship of that remarkable group of 
Apocrypha. In the spring of last year he undertook to 
collate the version for the new edition of his Greek Text, 
which Mr. Sinker, of Trinity College, Cambridge, is 
preparing. The latter kindly procured for his use an 
Armenian MS. Bible belonging to Lord Zouche, without 
which the photographs, owing to the minute scale on 
which they reproduced the pages of the Edschmiadzin 
Bible, would scarcely have been readable throughout, and 
would in any case have severely taxed the eyes. The 
results of a careful comparison of the version with the 
Greek text are so interesting that some general account 
of them may perhaps be attempted before the writer’s 
detailed collation of the Armenian text appears in Mr. 
Sinker’s new edition as an additional chapter to the full 
and careful apparatus criticus which he has already 
compiled in his edition of 1869 from Greek MSS. in the 
libraries of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
of the Vatican, and of the Greek Monastery of Patmos. 
The form in which the Greek text stands in the 
manuscripts, and in which through the Latin translation 
of Robert Grosse-Teste, Bishop of Lincoln, made .D. 1242, 
it was circulated all over Europe, seems to warrant Mr. 
Sinker’s conclusion (Preface, p. xvii.) as to the book, “ that 
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it certainly was written not later than the middle of the 
second century, and perhaps before the end of the first, 
that it consequently is to be reckoned among the earliest 
monuments of Christian literature, possibly posterior to 
the writings of the Apostles alone.” He justly complains 
“that the evidence thus to be obtained as to the date of 
the books of the New Testament, to say nothing of the 
fund of illustration of their language, should have been 
almost entirely neglected.” Let us take a few passages 
which seem to warrant the above position. Our first shall 
be from the Testament of Reuben, ch. vi., who on his death- 
bed is made to address his sons and brethren as follows: 
(A) “Wherefore I bid you to hearken unto Levi, foras- 
much as he shall know the law of the Lord, and shall give 
injunctions for judgment and sacrifices on behalf of all 
Israel, until the completion of times of the high priest 
Christ, of whom the Lord spake. I adjure you by the 
God of heaven to work truth each unto his neighbour ; and 
unto Levi draw ye nigh in humbleness of heart, that ye 
may receive a blessing from his mouth. For he shall bless 
Israel and Judah, for that the Lord hath chosen to rule in 
him over all peoples. And render ye homage to his seed, 
beeause he shall die for our sake in wars, visible and 
invisible, and shall be among you an everlasting king.” 
The testament of Simeon (ch. vii.) supplies another such 
passage: (B) “And now, my children, hearken unto Levi, 
and in Judah shall ye be ransomed. Exalt not yourselves 
against these two tribes, because out of them shall arise 
for you the salvation of God. For the Lord shall raise up 
out of Levi as it were a high-priest, and out of Judah as it 
were a king, God and man. He shall save all nations 
and the race of Israel.” The second chapter of the Will of 
Levi supplies us with a third passage. Levi has been 
raised into heaven in a vision: (C) “And the Angel said 
unto me, Be not surprised at these things .... For thou 
shalt stand near unto the Lord, and shalt be his minister, 
and shalt tell forth his mysteries unto men, and shalt 
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announce him who is to ransom Israel. And, by means of thee 
and of Judah shall the Lord be seen among men, saving in 
his own person the whole race of men; and from the portion 
of the Lord shall be thy life (or living), and he shall 
be thy field, thy vineyard, thy fruits, thy gold and silver.” 

The fourth chapter of the same Testament contains the 
following striking words: (D) “ Now therefore know ye 
that the Lord will work judgment upon the sons of men ; 
for the rocks shall be rent, and the sun quenched, and the 
waters shall be dried up, and the fire shall crouch and 
cower ; all creation shall be shaken, and the unseen spirits 
shall melt away, and hell shall be despoiled at the suffering 
of the Highest (éri wae rod iyiorov); and yet men will 
disbelieve and abide in their wrong-doing, and on account 
thereof be judged with punishment. Therefore the Highest 
heard thy prayer, to rescue thee from injustice, that thou 
shouldst become unto him a son and servant and minister 
of his countenance. Thou shalt light up in Jacob a bright 
light ; and as the sun shalt thou be to all the seed of Israel, 
and blessing shall be given to thee and to all thy seed, until 
the Lord shall visit all the nations in the compassion of his 
Son for ever. Except that thy sons shall lay hands on him, 
to crucify him (adzrocxodorricat). And therefore hath there 
been given to thee good counsel and wisdom, in order to 
make thy sons wise about this (or‘him’). For he that 
blesseth him shall be blessed, and they that curse him shall 
be destroyed.” The close connection of the above with St. 
Matt. xxvii. 45-53, hardly requires to be pointed out. 

In the same connection must be quoted ch. x. of the same 
Testament: (E) “ Now therefore treasure up all my com- 
mands unto you, my children; for I have told unto you all 
that I heard from my fathers. I am innocent of all your 
impiety and transgression, which ye shall commit at the 
close of the ages unto the Saviour of the world, working 
impiety, leading Israel astray and arousing against him 
great evils from the Lord. And ye shall break the law with 
Israel, so that Jerusalem bear not (u7 Saordéar) from the 
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face of your wrong-doing, but shall rend the vail of the 
Temple (cyica: to évdupa Tov vaov), so as not to conceal 
your unseemliness. And ye shall be scattered prisoners 
among the nations; and ye shall be for a reproach, and for 
a curse, and as that which is trodden under foot. For the 
house which the Lord shall choose shall be called Jerusalem, 
as is written in the book of Enoch the Just.” 

In ch. xviii. of the same Testament we also meet with 
the following: (F) “The heavens shall delight in the days 
of him, the New Priest, to whom all the words of the Lord 
shall be revealed, and who shall execute the judgment: of 
truth upon the earth in the fulness of days; and the earth 
shall rejoice, and the clouds be gladdened, and the know- 
ledge of the Lord be spread over the earth, as the water of 
the seas. And the angels of the glory of the face of the 
Lord shall rejoice in him. The heavens shali be opened, 
and from the temple of glory there shall come upon him 
consecration (d@yiacua) with fatherly voice (ueta hwvijs 
matpins), aS from Abraham, father of Isaac. And glory of 
the Highest shall be spoken over him, and a spirit of wisdom 
and consecration (@yiacpov) shall rest upon him in the water. 
He shall give the majesty of the Lord unto his sons in truth 
unto time everlasting. And there shall not be a successor 
(Svad0x7) unto him (or ‘of him’) unto generations and 
generations for ever. And during his priesthood all sin 
shall come to an end, and the lawless shall cease from their 
wrong-doing ; but the just shall rest in him. And he will 
open the doors of Paradise, and will stay the sword which 
threateneth Adam, and will give to his saints to eat of the 
tree of life, and a spirit of consecration (dyuwcvvn) shall be 
upon them. And Beliar shall be bound by him, and he will 
give authority to his children to trample upon the evil 
spirits.” 

The next passage which should be quoted is from the 
Testament of Dan, ch. v.: (G) “There shall arise for 
you out of the tribes of Judah and Levi the salvation of the 
Lord. And he will make war against Beliar . . . . and he 
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will take away from Beliar his captives, the souls of his 
holy ones, and will turn again the unbelieving hearts 
unto the Lord, and will give to those who call upon him 
eternal peace ; and the holy ones shall rest in Eden, and the 
just shall rejoice over the new Jerusalem, which shall be 
for the glorification of God for ever. And no more doth 
Jerusalem endure desolation, neither is Israel taken captive ; 
because the Lord is in the midst of her, living familiarly 
with men, the holy one of Israel, reigning over them in 
humility and in poverty. And he that believeth on him 
shall reign in truth in heaven.” 

One last passage we will adduce, before proceeding to a 
discussion of the Armenian version. It is from ch. vii. of 
the testament of Aser: (H) “ Be ye not, my children, as 
the men of Sodom, who knew not the angels of the Lord, 
and perished for ever. For I know that ye shall sin, and 
shall be given over into the hands of your enemies; and 
your land shall be made desolate, and ye shall be scattered 
to the four corners of the earth; and in your dispersion ye 
shall be held of no account, even as unprofitable water ; 
until the Highest visit the earth, having come even in his 
own person as man, eating and drinking with men, and in 
peace bruising the head of the serpent by means of water, 
He shall save Israel and all the nations, God assuming the 
guise of man” (Geos eis avdpa wroKxpivopevos). 

The series of passages just cited do not, perhaps, exem- 
plify the general tone and drift of the Testaments; but are 
rather Christological excrescences, which cannot, indeed, be 
always separated with ease from the text, and yet are not 
quite in necessary accord with much that it contains; for 
the predominant tone of the Testaments is one of trenchant 
Hebrew patriotism, combined, however, with the most fer- 
vent zeal for simplicity of heart and purity of life. As 
Mr. Sinker well says: “ Noticeable, in the first place, is the 
strong Israelite feeling which animates the writer. His 
affectionate clinging to the old polity is shown by the way 
in which he connects the Messiah, not only with the tribe 
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of Judah, but also with that of Levi; thus he is high priest 
as well as king.” The present writer is inclined to go 
farther than this, and say that in reading these Testaments, 
as a whole, there is next to nothing which makes him feel 
that they were written by one who was a Christian, or 
knew even indirectly of the historic Jesus of Nazareth, so 
far forth as the real life and character of the latter can be 
discerned from the Gospels; and yet the style of the Greek 
in which the Testaments are written forbids us to date the 
book much later than the end of the first century, when we 
might expect to find, in any genuine writing of a follower 
of and believer in Jesus of Nazareth some touches, at least 
some traces, of his historic life lived as a man among his 
fellow-men; and this we would expect even though the 
statements of the book are all couched in the prophetic 
mood characteristic of apocryphal writers. 

Johannes Ernestus Grabius, who published the Testa- 
ments in his Spicilegium SS. Patrum (Oxonie, editio altera, 
1714), felt these considerations to be so weighty, that he 
pronounced the Testaments to be the work of a Jewish 
writer living in pre-Christian times. He pointed out that 
the style in which they are written is that of a work trans- 
lated from a Hebrew or Aramaic original. In the Bodleian 
Codex, MS. 75, there is actually a Latin notice that the book 
was translated from Hebrew into Greek by Johannes 
Chrysostomus. This is, of course, impossible, as the Greek 
is Hellenistic; but yet the notice may embody an old and 
sound tradition. It is further noticed by Grabius, that in 
some ancient authorities the Testaments are referred to as a 
Jewish apocryph, along with the book of Enoch and the 
Testament of Moses; and this is confirmed by the position 
which it generally occupies in the Armenian Bible, in which 
it comes after Genesis, and immediately before the book of 
Joseph and Asenath. In regard to many of the Christo- 
logical passages, Grabius points out that they can be paral- 
leled in Rabbinical tradition ; and in a valuable note on the 

. 5th chapter of the Testament of Dan, he adduces several 
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such parallels. In his introduction he also examines and 
rejects the theory of the Christian origin of several passages 
which at first sight seem to be distinctly Christological. He 
denies, for example, that a Christian could have penned the 
passage we have already cited from the Testament of 
Reuben : “ He shall die for you in wars visible and invisible, 
and shall be for you a king of the ages.” In the same way, 
in regard to the passage, “The heavens shall be opened, and 
from the temple of glory there shall come upon him holi- 
ness, with a father’s voice as from Abraham, father of Isaac,” 
he points out that a Christian writer, referring to the inci- 
dent related in Matt. iii. 16,17, could not have added the 
last five words. 

The hypothesis of Grabius that the Testaments are a 
Jewish document, pre-Christian, but interpolated at an 
early date by Christians, perhaps by the very hand which 
turned them from Hebrew into Greek, has not been 
received with favour by subsequent editors. Thus 
Prudentius Maranus, in his work, De Divin. D. N. J.C. 
Manifesta in Scripturis et Traditionibus, Lib. II. cap. i., sec. 4, 
writes as follows of Grabius’ opinion: “ Haec eruditi viri 
opinio levissimis conjecturis nititur. Nihil enim in hoc 
opere insincerum et interlitum apparet, nihil quod non 
proposito conducat.” Gallandius also in his Dissertation, 
reprinted in Migne, Patrol. Gr., Vol. II., p. 1,034, writes as 
follows : “ Loca enim quae ad Novum Testamentum spectant 
de Christi Divinitate atque aliis Christianae religionis 
capitibus, si e medio tollantur, concidat opusculum illud 
necesse est. Quid quod ab una manu omnia in hoc opere 
perscripta esse vel inde liquet . .. . quod eadem styli 
ratio ubique spiret, cunctaque uno tenore aequabiliter 
fluant.” And to Grabius’ objection that there is much in 
the Testaments that is repugnant to Christianity, the 
same writer replies thus: “Haud equidem repugnaverim. 
At nihil mirum, si more Judaico subinde loquatur scriptor 
iste Christianus; quem opus suum eo consilio confecisse 
constat, quo Iudaei facilius excipient quae de Christo 
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eiusque doctrina passim inculcat.” This is also the verdict 
of Mr. Sinker, who argues strongly the conclusion that the 
Testaments are the work of a Nazarene Christian, who 
also knew and approved of the work of St. Paul as 
Apostle of the Gentiles. He states his reason for dating 
them between A.D. 70 and 135 in the following words: 
“The author's allusions to the destruction of Jerusalem 
assign to the Testaments a date subsequent to this event 

this will harmonise with what is the natural 
inference from several passages, namely, that Gentiles now 
formed a majority in Christendom, and also with the 
presence of the many formulae to express the Incarnation, 
and with the apparent collection of the sacred books of 
Christianity into one volume. All this points to the end of 
the first, or the beginning of the second century.” 

It is clearly a matter of some importance whether we 
have in the Testaments a document written by Christians 
at so early a date, and containing a reference to the 
collected New Testament, or whether we have in them 
simply a pre-Christian apocryph, which was at some 
date, we know not when, adopted and adapted to their 
needs by Christians. The latter was the view, as we 
have seen, of the seventeenth-century Oxford scholar 
Grabius; and it will go far to confirm his hypothesis, 
beside proving his remarkable critical sagacity, if there 
can be produced a text, earlier than any yet known of 
these Testaments, in which the passages upon which those 
have mainly relied who have upheld the Christian author- 
ship, will be found to be, many of them, altogether lacking, 
the place of many others occupied by passages of a ten- 
dency not distinctly Christian, and often even essentially 
pre-Christian and Jewish. In the ancient Armenian 
version we have preserved to us exactly such a text. 

This version, to judge it by style and phraseology, was 
made in the fifth or sixth century; but the text of it 
is more corrupt, and has altogether suffered more at the 
hands of time and of scribes, than the Armenian version of 
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the Old Testament, which dates from the middle of the 
fifth century. Many of its omissions are due to similar 
endings of sentences, either in the original Greek, in which 

case they may be attributed to carelessness on the part of 
the translator ; or in the version itself, in which case they 

may be ascribed to Armenian copyists. But the mass of 

its omissions do not impair the sense, and are not attribut- 
able to this cause; and must therefore be reckoned to the 

Greek text used by the translator. Let us now show 
how in a series of significant passages the Armenian 
departs from the received Greek text. They will be seen 

to be all of them passages of what we may call Christo- 

logical import; and, indeed, except in such passages, the 
Armenian seldom indicates any serious departure of its 

original from one or the other of the manuscripts collated 

in Mr. Sinker’s edition. The first of these passages we have 

already given (A); we now give part of itagain. In the 

left-hand column we print the Greek text of Mr. Sinker. 

In the right-hand column opposite we give the Greek text 

implied by the version. We only cite the important 

words : 





(A) évréAropat div axdverv 
a \ iid | A , 
tov Aevi, Ste avTos ywwoeTtas 
vouov Kupiou, Kal Siacrenei eis 
kpiow Kal Ovoias, vrép wav- 
Tos Iopannr, wéxpt TENELM@TEWS 
xpsvav apytepéws Xpictod, 
a ? ’ 
ov elrre Kupios. 


evrédAopat bpiv aKovew TOU 
Aci. Stu aitis yvooerat 
vowov Kupiov cal Svaterecet 
eis Kpiow Kal Sicatopata Kal 
Ouotdoes UTrép TavtTos Iapanr 
Héxpt Téhevmoews  xpover, 
leparevey TO KANPwW KYpUKOS 
dv ele Kupuos. 


In the rest of this passage (A) there is no difference 
between the Armenian and the Greek text. 


In (B) the Armenian indicates no change. 


The phrase 





Geos xal dvO@pwrros has, indeed, a Christian ring about it, and 
is exactly rendered in the Armenian. But it is just the 
similar passage in Test. Dan v., to which Grabius (Spice- 
legium, Vol. IL, p. 359) has adduced Jewish parallels from 
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the Midrash Vajikra and from Isaiah xxxv. 4: “Unde 
constat,” is his conclusion as to Dan v., “hanc traditionem 
universe fere inter Iudaeos receptam fuisse, ac proinde ea, 
quae in Testamento Dan dicto loco leguntur, a Iudaeo scribi 
potuisse, licet Deitas Messiae per manifestam consequen- 
tiam inde deduci queat. Neque obstat,” he continues, 
“quod Auctor noster dicat Dominum, aeternae redemptionis 
atque salutis auctorem, in humilitate et paupertate super eos 
regnaturum. Nam hoc expresse docet Zacharias, cap. ix. 
v. 9, Ecce Rex tuus veniet tibi iustus et Salvator, pauper et 
equitans super asinum.” In the immediate sequel he 
quotes several Talmudic sources in favour of his view. In 
the third of the Messianic passages already quoted (C), the 
Armenian reads, instead of the words, “shalt announce him 
who is to ransom Israel,” the following, “ shalt announce the 
salvation of Israel.’ The words which follow, “saving in his 
own person the whole race of man,” are wholly omitted in the 
Armenian, without any mutilation of the sense. The 
fourth passage (D) which we have quoted from the Will of 
Levi is found in the Armenian virtually unchanged ; from 
which we may conclude with much probability that it 
belongs to the earliest and pre-Christian form of the 
Apocrypha; the more so as it occurs in the middle of the 
Testament, and not at the end, where come most of the 
Messianic passages. If this surmise be true, it would seem 
as if we had found out that which lies immediately at the 
back of the narrative of St. Matt. xxvii. 45-58. It may be 
argued, however, that this is an interpolation also, and with 
some plausibility, seeing that so much interpolation is, with 
the help of the Armenian, demonstrable in the rest of the 
Testaments. If so, we have in the Armenian only an earlier 
stage of the text, a stage at which interpolation had already 
begun, but not gone so far as it has in the Greek manu- 
scripts. It may be argued, however, on the other side, that 
if this passage (D) had been written under the influence of 
Matt. xxvii. we should have had the word dvactavpéw used, 
instead of atrocxoXoTrifw, which nowhere occurs in the New 
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Testament, though Philo Judaeus uses it in the sense of 
“crucify.” Nor must it be overlooked that the signs and 
wonders here prophesied are just those which popular 
fancy among the Jews would associate with the suffering 
and death of the promised Messiah.' The next passage 
(E) also exists without any material change in the 
Armenian. Whether we should accept it or reject it as part 
of the original text of the Apoeryph must depend to some 
extent upon whether similar passages can be adduced or 
not from indisputably pre-Christian Apocryphs. The next 
passage (F) also occurs in the Armenian, but with some 
trifling changes. For example, pos is read for matpos, so 
as to make the sense, “as from Abraham to Isaac.” This 
passage, it is interesting to note, is one of those which 
Grabius reckons to be Jewish, in spite of its New Testa- 
ment ring: “Coelis apertis,” he writes, “ spiritum sanctum 
super Christum descendisse cum voce Dei patris ‘Hie est 
filius meus dilectus, omnes fideles norunt ; sed vocem istam 
ab Abrahamo, patre Isaaci et Christi secundum carnem, 
profectam fuisse nullus eorum, qui evangelio fidem prae- 
buerunt, scribere potuit.” With true candour, however, he 
adds: “ Contra fateor, priora de coelis apertis ac spiritu 
descendente verba, Christiano potius quam Judaeo con- 
venire, ac similiter in aliis testamentis reperiri talia, quae 
obscuris Judaeorum umbris clariora videntur.” As, then, 
in the former passage (E) the words date pi) KataKadurrrew 
doxnpocuvnv vuav seem to preclude the supposition that 
the rending of the Temple-vail is here a Christian reference, 
so now in (F) the addition, @; dd ABpadp tatpos Icaak, 
precludes a similar supposition. The next passages (G and 
H) are also found in the Armenian? without material 
change; but (H) again, is precisely the passage of which 








1 £.g., in the newly-found fragment of Enoch (Memoires de la Mission 
Archeologique Frangaise, Tome IX., Paris, 1892), ch. i. 1, and in the 
avd\nyg of Moses in the old Latin Version. 

2 Not however in the Armenian Text of the Venice MS, See the note 
appended to this article. 
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Grabius wrote as follows (Spicel., p. 139): “Quod attinet 
alia, quae contra non Judaicam ignorantiam, sed Christianam 
revelationem sapiunt, jam supra dixi ea forte addita, sieque 
Testamenta XII. Patriarcharum a Christiano quopiam in- 
terpolata quidem, non autem primo condita esse ; quamquam 
in his haud pauca sint Messiam concernentia, quae primo 
intuitu non nisi a Christiano manu prodiisse videntur, et 
tamen ab antiquo Judaeo scribi potuisse inde colligitur, quod 
in ipsis recentiorum Rabbinorum monumentis eadem occur- 
rant. Sic V. G. in Testamento Dan, cap. v..... Quibus verbis 
cum Deitas Messiae adstrui videatur, ista nonnisi a Chris- 
tiano scripta, poterat aliquis existimare. Et ecce habemus 
tamen traditionem Rabbinicam, quae idem plane sonat.” 
We may add that the idea presented in Aser vii. (H) of 
God appearing in human form, sitting at table, and eating 
and drinking with mankind, was already familiar to the 
Hebrew mind from the narrative of Gen. xviii, in com- 
menting upon which Philo severely reproves those who 
believed that the Divine Being really ate and drank on this 
occasion. In passages which harbinger the Docetism of a 
later day, he explains that Gud, who then appeared to 
Abraham as an unity in trinity, only created in the minds 
of his earthly entertainers the semblance of eating and 
drinking." 








1 Phil. Jud. de Abr., c. xxii. Toére por Soxei zpirov obKiO’ dpociay rev 
dpwpivwy aBsiv davraciay, a\\a cEuvoTipar, ) TPLPNTGY Tivwy 7 ayyéAwy 
peraBald\évrwy ard Trevpatixig Kai Puxoadody ovoiag sig avOpwropopgov 
idiav. Idem, ¢, xxiii. : éyw C2 ode oda, riva irepBorjv eidaipoviag cai 
pacapiérytog elvat o@ mspi Tiv oixiay iv y KaraxOijva Kai Eeviwy Aaxeiv 
imipewvav Gyyed\or rpdg avOpwrovs;, iepai cai Oktar gicen, Vxodiaxovor xai 
irapyo Tov mpwrov Geov..... - Tepasriyv dé wai ro ph) revaevrag 
mevovrwy Kai pi) ioBiovrag éohidyTwy mapixey gavragiay’ G\\d TabTa yE 
wo axddovGa, ro Cé TpWrov ixéivo TEepatwiioraToy, dowpdroug Svrag TobToUg 
omparog tig idtav avOowTwy pEnoppda0at ydpite TY Tpd¢ Tov doréioy. In 
the Qu. in Gen., Sermo iv., sec. 2, Philo indicates that it was God Himself 
who thus appeared: “Oculus itaque factus, incipit videre dominicam, 
sanctam, divinamque visionem, eo modo ut unica visio appareret ei sicut 
Trinitas, et Trinitas sicut Unitas.” And again in § 8: “Ita ut, veraciter 
ac proprie loquendo mensura universorum, tam intelligibilium, quam sen- 
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We will now take some passages of a very Christological 
type, not yet adduced, and see how they appear in the 
Armenian. The first is ch. xxii. of the Testament of Judah, 
and we give it in the faithful Latin of Grosse Teste: (I) 
“TInducet autem eis Dominus divisiones inter se, et bella 
continua erunt in Israel, et in alienigenis consummabitur 
regnum meum, donec veniet salutare Israel, usque ad 
adventum (aapovaias) Dei justitiae, ut quiescat Iacob in 
pace, et omnes gentes. Et ipse custodiet potestatem regni 
mei usque in seculum. JIuramento enim iuravit mihi 
Dominus, non defecturum regnum meum e semine meo, 
omnibus diebus usque in seculum.” In the Armenian we 
read: “ Inducet autem Dominus eis divisiones inter sese et 
bella continua in Israel et in aliegenis. Et consummabitur 
regnum eorum donecveniet salutare(Ven. Text regnum) Israel. 
Et tune veniet Iacob in pace, et ipse custodiet potestatem 
regni méi usque in seculum. Juramento enim iuravit mihi 
Dominus non defecturum regnum seminis mei, usque in secu- 
lum.” The advantages of recovering an old text are exempli- 
tied by this passage, of which Mr. Sinker very cautiously 
wrote as follows (p. 98): “Judah tells his children, ‘ Among 
the Gentiles shall my kingdom be consummated, until the 
salvation shall have come to Israel, until the appearing of 
the God of Righteousness to give quietness in peace to Jacob 
and all nations. Now it is perfectly true here that the 
dreaded clause, ws mapovcias tov Oeod tis Sixacocdvns 
may, as Vorstman says, be omitted without any dislocation 
of the text; but it is surely a slender argument for doubt- 
ing the genuineness of a sentence that, if omitted, the 
passage will still run on unbroken.” Now the words in 
question are exactly those which the Armenian omits, and 
the reference to the Gentiles in the Greek, so Christian and 
comprehensive in its tone, becomes in the Armenian no less 





sibilium, unus est Deus, qui in ipsa Unitate Trinitati similis apparet ob 
videntium infirmitatem.” St. Ambrose, following Philo Judaeus, accepts 
this passage of Genesis as a proof of the mystery of the Trinity (8. 
Ambros. Op., Lib. I., De Abrah., c. v., n. 33). 
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Jewish and exclusive, and is therefore, so to speak, turned 
upside down. 

In the next chapter we read the following: (J) “ Filias 
vestras cantatrices (wovo.xas) et publicas (Snuocias) facietis, 
et immiscebimini abominationibus gentium; pro quibus 
ducet <lominus super vos famem et pestilentiam, mortem et 
gladium, ulciscentem obsidionem, et canes in dilaniationem, 
inimicorum et amicorum opprobria ; perditionem et tabem 
oculorum, puerorum occisionem et uxorum ablationem, 
possessionum rapinam, terre desolationem, templi dei in-. 
cendium (é€umrvpic pov), vestri ipsorum servitutem in gentibus; 
et exscindent e vobis eunuchos uxoribus suis.” Here the 
only material change in the Armenian text is the omission 
of the words in italics; with the disappearance of which 
there also goes one of the arguments for putting the date 
of the composition of the Testaments after the taking 
of Jerusalem by Titus in A.D. 70. The reference to the 
eunuchising of the captive Jews for the use of the harems 
of the conquerors may indicate that the taking of Jeru- 
salem in B.c. 170 by Antiochus Epiphanes, or in 133 B.c. 
by Antiochus Sidetes is the event really referred to. Ina 
Christian document covertly referring to the capture by 
the Romans under Titus, such words would anyhow be 
impossible. The statement that “Ye shall make your 
daughters into musicians and public women” suits better 
with the incipient paganisation of the Jews, against which 
the revolt of the Maccabees was a protest, than with any 
events which preceded the revolt of Bar-Kokheba. The 
rending of the vail of the temple as referred to in the 
Testaments may also quite well relate to the profanation 
committed either by the Antiochi or by Pompey in B.c. 63. 

We will next exhibit and contrast the Greek and the 
Armenian texts of the twenty-fourth chapter of the will of 
Judah : 

(K) “Et post haec orietur vobis astrum ex Iacob in 
pace, et exsurget homo ex semine meo, ut sol iustitie, 
ambulans cum filiis hominum in mansuetudine et iustitia, 
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et quidquam peccati non invenietur in eo. Et aperientur 
super eum coeli ad effundendam spiritus benedictionem 
Patris sancti. Et ipse effundet spiritum gratis super vos 
et eritis ei filii in veritate. Et ambulabitis in praeceptis 
illius primis et ultimis. Hic est germen Dei altissimi, et 
hic est fons in vitam omnis carnis. unc refulgebit 
sceptrum regni mei et a radice vestra nascetur propago. 
Et in eo adscendet virga justitie gentibus, ut judicet et 
salvet omnes invocantes dominum.” 

Armenian text: “Et post haec orietur astrum in pace et 
justitia. Et aperientur propter hoc (Ven. Text id) coeli, 
et effundentur benedictiones patris sancti. Et ipse effundet 
super Vos spiritum gratiae, et eritis in adoptionem veritatis 
(= els vioBeciay adnGeias) et ambulabitis in praeceptis illius 
primis et secundis. Tunc egredietur germen ex me ipso et 
effulgebit sceptrum regni et a radice vestra nascetur 
propago. Et ex eo adscendet,” ete. 

In the Testament of Zebulon, the seventh chapter, and 
the first few lines of the eighth, are omitted both in the 
Armenian and in the Bodleian MS. This seventh chapter 
is not in any way a Christological one, and the omission 
may be accidental. Nor are the first lines of the eighth 
chapter, though Messianic, other than may have been 
written by a Jew in pre-Christian times. 

In the ninth chapter, however, we have the following in 
the Greek books: (L) “Et post haec orietur vobis ipse 
dominus, lumen iustitiae, et sanitas et misericordia in 
pennis eius. Ipse redimet omnem captivitatem filiorum 
hominum a Beliar, et omnis spiritus erroris conculcabitur ; 
et convertet omnes gentes in aemulationem ejus, et vide- 
bitis Deum in forma hominis, quem elegerit Deus Hieru- 
salem nomen ei.” 

In the Armenian the above appears as follows: “ Et post 
haec oriri faciet ipse Dominus lumen iustitiae. Et redibitis 
in terram vestram, et videbitis Dominum in Hierusalem.” 
This is again the reading of the Bodleian codex, except 
that that adds the words: “ Propter nomen eius.” 
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In the Will of Joseph, chap. xix., the Greek books read 
as follows: (M) “ Audite, filii mei, et quae vidi somnia, 
Duodecim cervi pascebantur, et novem divisi erant et 
dispersi in terra; similiter et tres. Et vidi quod ex Iuda 
nata est virgo, habens stolam byssinam; et ex ipsa prodiit 
agnus immaculatus, et a sinistris eius, ut leo; et omnes 
bestiae impetum fecerunt in eum, et vicit eas agnus, et 
perdidit eas in conculcationem. Et gaudebant in eo angeli 
et homines et omnis terra. Haec autem fient in tempore 
suo, in ultimis diebus. Vos igitur, filii mei, custodite 
mandata Domini, et honorate Iudam et Levi; quoniam ex 
ipsis orietur vobis Agnus Dei, gratia salvans omnes gentes 
et Israel. Regnum enim eius regnum eternum, quod non 
commovebitur.” 

The Armenian gives the sense as follows: “ Audite ergo 
somnium quod vidi. Duodecim cervos videbam pascentes, 
sed ex iis novem dispersi sunt; tres autem salvabantur. 
Atque mane etiam illi dispersi sunt. Et videbam quod 
tres cervi tres agni fiebant et clamaverunt ad Dominum, et 
eduxit illos e tenebris in lucem, et eduxit illos in locum 
herba viridem et aquis scatentem. Et illic clamaverunt 
ad Dominum, donec congregati sunt ad ipsos novem cervi, 
et facti sunt illi veluti duodecim oves; et post parvum 
tempus aucti sunt, et facti sunt greges magnae. Post 
hoc videbam, et ecce duodecim iuvenci pascebantur una 
vacca, quae ex pollente lacte mare faciebat, et bibebant 
inde duodecim greges et innumerabilia pecora, et quarti 
iuvenci exaltata sunt cornua usque ad coelos, et fiebant 
murus gregis, et in medio cornuum ortum est (—or 
effulsit—) aliud cornu. Et videbam vitulum duodecimum 
iterum (or duodecimam vicem ?), circumdabat illos, et 
factus est iuvencus universum in auxilium. Et videbam 
in medio cornuum virginem, quae habebat tunicam versi- 
colorem (7roixiAos) et ex eadem egrediebatur agnus, et ex 
sinistra parte eius impetum faciebant omnes ferae et omnia 
reptilia, sed vicit eos agnus et destruxit eos. Et gavisi 
sunt propter eum vituli, et vacca, et cervi gavisi sunt una 
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cum illa. Et hoc necesse est evenire in tempore suo. Sed, 
vos filii mei, honorate Levi et Iudam, quoniam ex illis 
orietur salutare Israel.” 

At the end of the third chapter of the Testament of 
Benjamin the Greek books have the following: (N) “Et 
amplexans Iosephum Iacob per duas horas osculabatur 
eum, dicens: adimplebitur in te prophetia coeli de agno dei 
et salvatore mundi, quod immaculatus pro iniquis tradetur, 
et qui sine peccato est pro impiis morietur, in sanguine 
Testamenti, in salutem Israel et gentium, et destruet Beliar 
et ministrantes ei.” 

In the Armenian, however, we read the above as 
follows: “Et amplexans Iosephum Jacob osculabatur eum 
per tres horas, dicens adimplebitur in te coelestis prophetia 
quae dicit quod immaculatus pro iniquis -polluetur, et qui 
sine peccato est pro impiis morietur.” 

(O) In ch. ix. of the Testament of Benjamin we read in 
the Greek books thus: «ai dwdcca gdudrai exei cuvay- 
Onoovrat, Kal Tavta Ta EOvn Ews ob 6 ticTOsS aTooTeiAn 
TO GWTiplov avToD év émicKoTTH povoyevols. Kal eiaeded- 
cetat els Tov mMpaTov vaov, Kal éxet Kipwos bBpicOyjoerat, 
nal éEovPevwOncerat, Kai emi Evrov inpwOncetar. Kai éorar 
TO dmdwpa ToD vaod cxifouevov, Kai KataByoeTat TO TVEDUA 
tod Oeod émi ta EOvn, ws Tip éexyvvouevov. Kal aveNOov éx 
tov “Adouv éota: avaBaivwv amd yijs eis ovpavdv. “Eyvev 5é 
olos gota tamewos él yas, Kai olos évdo£os ev ovpava. 
In the Armenian we have a passage of rather different 
complexion, namely: «al dwdexa pudal éxed cuvayOjoovrar 
xal mavta Ta €Ovn, Kai Kipios b8picOjcetar Kai éEovbevw- 
cetat Kal gota petaBaivwv (so Bodleian Codex, Arm. = 
“mutabitur”) do yijs eis odpavoy, i} Kal 6,74 dy odv pétpov 
avtod #) ToTos odov.~ 

Before we attribute this short form of the text to the 
hand of a Christian, we may very properly take to heart 
the warning which Grabius addresses to his readers in 
regard to this passage (M) which we have already quoted, 
and to the passage (P) which we shall next quote. 
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His warning is as follows, and it of course regards these 
passages in the form in which the Greek books have 
them: “Necnon de nativitate Messiae ex virgine, deque 
eius passione, morte et resurrectione tam ipsius quam 
aliorum sanctorum una cum illo, denique de adscensione 
eius in coelum testimonia rabbinorum istis, quae in Testa- 
mentis Patriarcharum dicuntur, parallela subinde afferam. 
Quae ubi quis consideraverit, non adeo multa forte 
Christianorum interpolationi adscribet, quam primo quidem 
intuitu videri poterant adscribenda.” 

We now give the section referred to from the tenth 
chapter of the will of Benjamin, first, according to the 
Greek books: (P) “Custodite mandata Dei, usquequo 
revelet Dominus salutare suum omnibus gentibus. Tune 
videbitis Enoch, Noe et Sem, et Abraham et Isaac resur- 
gentes a dextris in exultatione. Tune et nos resurgemus, 
unusquisque in scepirum nostrum, adorantes regem 
coelorum, qui in terra apparuit in forma humanae humi- 
litatis. Et quotquot crediderunt ei in terra, congaudebunt 
ei, quando et omnes resurgent, hi quidem in gloriam, isti 
vero in ignominiam. Et judicabit Dominus in primis 
Israel, de ea, quae in ipsum, iniustitia. Quoniam ad- 
venientem Deum in carne liberatorem non crediderunt. 
Et tunc iudicabit omnes gentes, quotquot non crediderunt 
ei in terra apparenti; et arguet in electis gentium Israel,” 
etc. 

In the Armenian this passage runs as follows: Sic vos 
facite usquequo revelet dominus salutare suum in omni 
terra omnibus gentibus. Tunc videbitis Enoch et Noe et 
Abraham et Isaac et Iacob. Unusquisque in sceptrum 
suum, adoremus Regem coelorum. Tunc et nos renovabimur, 
hi quidem in gloriam, isti vero in ignominiam. Quia 
iudicabit Dominus in primis Israel de ea iniustitia quam 
fecerunt in electis gentes.” 

Lastly we come to the famous chapter xi. of the same 
Testament, from which the editors have considered that 
Tertullian drew in his Adv. Marcionem, v. 1 (Vol. IL, 
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p. 275, Ed. Oehler). We will give it in the excellent 
translation of Mr. Sinker, Introd. p. 3: “And I shall no 
longer be called a ravening wolf, on account of your 
ravages, but a worker of the Lord, distributing food to 
them that work what is good. And one shall rise up from 
my seed in the latter times, beloved of the Lord, hearing 
his voice, enlightening with new knowledge all the 
Gentiles, bursting in upon Israel for salvation with the 
light of knowledge, tearing it away from it like a wolf, 
and giving it to the synagogue of the Gentiles; and 
until the consummation of the ages shall he be in the 
synagogues of the Gentiles, and among their rulers as a 
strain of music in the mouth of all. And he shall be 
inscribed in the holy books, both his work and his word, 
and he shall be a chosen one of God for ever: and because 
of him my father Jacob instructed me saying, He shall 
fill up that which lacketh of thy tribe.” The above 
passage is held to contain a reference not only to St. Paul, 
but also to the Books of the New Testament, in which the 
work of St. Paul was recorded. 

But of all this there is nothing in the Armenian, which 
corresponds merely to the following Greek: Kai ovdxérs 
KAnOnoerat peta TavTa AnoTapyns Kal AvKos Sia Tas 
dptayas tov, GAXr’ dyarnrtos Kal épyatns evdoxias atopatos 
avtov. Or in Latin thus: “Nec amplius vocabitur post 
haec princeps latronum et lupus propter rapinas vestras, 
sed amatus et creator beneplaciti oris eius.” This is no 
more than we read in Genesis xlix. 27. 

(Q) There remains one short passage in the Testament 
of Joseph (ch. xviii.) which deserves notice: «av ody xai 
ipeis mopevOnte ev tais évrodais Kupiou, réxva pov, typwoes 
Uuas évtav0a, kal evroyyjce ev ayabois eis aidvas. Kai 
cav Oédy Tis KaxaTrojoa Upas, Leis TH aya0oroiia ebyerOe 
Umép atTov. Kal amd TavTds KaKod AUTPwWOncETOe Sia KUpiov. 
Here the Armenian involves: xal tyeis odv thy adtny dddv 
mopevOnre, téxva pov, "Iapanry Rabati Sokace tpas xai 
inpaoes eis ai@vas. The words kai éav «.7.X., so Christian 
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in their tone, are not in the Armenian. The word Yadaz is 
Hebrew. In the same way, in Test. Jud, ch. ix., the 
Hebrew word £6 is introduced in the Cambridge MS., and 
also in the Armenian, where the word Bades would have 
better suited the theory that the Testaments were written 
originally in Greek. 

It is clear from the above that the Testament of Ben- 
jamin has been more freely interpolated than those of the 
other Patriarchs. On the other hand, its second chapter is 
longer in the Armenian form than in the Greek ; though it 
must be added, a good deal of the third chapter is omitted 
in the Armenian, without being of a Christological nature. 

We have now passed in review most of the Christological 
passages of the Testaments, and have seen how much of 
them may be reckoned to Christian or other interpolators. 
There remain, however, two passages, Levi, ch. xvi., and 
Nepthaleim, ch. iv., which are reproduced in the Armenian 
without much alteration. But these two passages are also, 
as is plain from the context, drawn from the book of Enoch. 
The first runs thus in the Armenian; kal vov éyvwv év 
BiBri’w "Evwx, sre éSdounxovta éBdopddas travynOyjcecbe 
Kal tiv iepwouvnv BeBnrwoete kal Tas Ovoias puaveire Kal 
avipa avaxawwoTrowvvtTa vopov Uypiotou, TAdVOY TOUTOV Tpoc- 
ayopevoete Kai Tov vouov apaviceTe Kai AOYous TpOdyTav 
éFovOevacete, ev Siactpopy Siuwkete avdpas Sixaiovs xal 
evocBeis puornoete, GAnOwvav rAdyous BdeduEeTOe, Kal Tédos, 
@s vowitw, amoKxteveite avToVv, ovK eiddTes avTod THY VuKIV 
(but one Armenian Codex reads 76 wd@os), To dOgov aiva 
avtod év Kaxia Uuav éml Keparas vuav dvadeyopuevor. Au’ 
avtov éoTat Ta aya Vuov Epnua, pewiappéva Ews edddous. 
kal ovK éoTat vuav tomes Kabapos, ad év Tos EOvecww 
éorat eis Katapav Kal eis SvacKkopTiopov, éws avtos mad 
emikeyntat Kat mpodeentas vas év Ticte Kai VdaTr. In 
this striking passage we find the following changes in the 
Greek books: 

(i.) The clause, cat dvdpa to mpocayopevcere is read after 
BoervkecGe. In any case, the build and run of the sen- 
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tence proves that this clause is part and parcel of what was 
read in the book of Enoch. 


(ii.) For vouifw is read vouifere. This may be a Christian 
alteration. 

(iii.) For vienv (or aos) is read Td dvaotnua (= “his 
majesty”) a change in no way specially Christian. 


(iv.) After émicxéyrntas xai is added oixre:pjcas. 


There is no reason to suppose that the whole of this 
passage, at least as it stands in the Armenian, was not a 
quotation from the book of Enoch. That it is not to be 
found in the Ethiopic goes for nothing, since the title, 
“ Book of Enoch” must have stood for a large collection of 
Apocrypha, not all of which are in the Ethiopic version. 
New parts of the Book of Enoch have been recently found 
in old Slavonic. That the Book of Enoch was eminently 
Christological, we know from Tertullian Lib. de Habitu 
Muliebri, cap. 3: “Sed cum Enoch eadem Scriptura etiam 
de Domino praedicarit, a nobis quidem nihil omnino 
reiiciendum est, quod pertinet ad nos. Et legimus omnem 
Seripturam aedificationi habilem divinitus inspirari. <A 
Iudaeis potest iam videri propterea reiecta, sicut et cetera 
fere, quae Christum sonant. Nec utique mirum hoc, si 
Scripturas aliquas non receperunt de eo locutas, quem et 
ipsum coram loquentem non erant recepturi.” 

The other passage is in Nepth. ch. iv., and in the 
Greek books runs thus: dvéyvev év ypady ayia "Evey, ote 
Kaiye Kal tweis atrooticeabe amd Kupiov, Topevomevor KaTa 
Tacav Tovnpiav Ovav..... Kal éotas br’ dv HEovow év 
Yn Twatépwv avTa@v, Tad eTiNdOwvtaL Kupiov, Kai aceBn- 
govot Kai Svactreiper avtovs KUptos érl mpoowmov mdaons 
Ths yns, aypt Tod €dOeiv TO oTAdyYVOV Kupiov, avOpwiros 
Tov Sixavocvwnv Kal Trowv Edeos eis TdvTas Tos paKpaVv 
kol tovs éyyvs. For brevity sake we have not cited the 
whole chapter. The Armenian reads ayiov for ayia, émAa- 
Oncovrat and diacrrepei, then dypt Tov édAOciv evorrayyvia 
KUpiov Kai dvOpwrov, Tov TovovvTa Edeos Kal Sixacoovvnv K.T.X. 
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The context implies that the prophecy throughout is that 
of the Holy Enoch. 

Our task is now complete, and it only remains to sum up 
the new evidence presented by the Armenian version of 
this group of apocryphs. It proves that the Testaments, 
as they have come down to us in the Greek MSS., have 
been copiously interpolated, for the most part in a Christian 
sense. Ifthe original document had been from the first a 
Christian one, then there was no necessity to so interpolate 
it. The conjecture of Grabius that they were, to begin 
with, a purely Hebrew Apocryph, and were subsequently 
interpolated by Christians, is thus raised to a certainty. 
The only legitimate doubt that remains, is whether we 
have, in the Armenian version, reached the ultimate and 
truly Hebrew form of the document ; whether, that is to 
say, in the text translated, the work of Christian adapta- 
tion had not already begun, e.g.,in the passage (D). This 
is possible, of course, but we may safely limit such inter- 
polation, if we admit it at all, to a very few passages. In 
this connection it is remarkable that of the Messianic 
passages that are left in the Twelve Testaments after elimi- 
nation of those which the Armenian rejects, Grabius had 
already in the seventeenth century been able to lay his 
finger upon several (viz., B, F, H), and pronounce them to 
be not improbably the genuine utterances of a pre- 
Christian Jew. To other passages (e.g., M, O, P), Grabius 
was willing to ascribe a similar origin even in their Greek 
form. Much more then, may we, without transgressing the 
limits of prudence ascribe these in their short Armenian 
form to the original body of the Apocryph. At the same 
time that the Testaments thus lose all value as an early 
monument of Christianity, composed between the taking of 
Jerusalem by Titus and the revolt of Bar-Kokheba, they 
gain a new value as a record of the feelings and aspirations 
of the Jews in the age immediately preceding Jesus Christ. 
What their exact date may be, we will not now try to 
determine; but the problem of fixing it is now much 
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simpler than it was so long as the true nature of the 
document remained obscure. The complete collation of 
the Armenian text with the Greek, which Mr. Sinker has 
kindly undertaken to add to the new edition of his book, 
will give some fresh data bearing on this point, for which 
we have not space in this paper. In conclusion the writer 
must express his gratitude to Mr. Sinker for the admirable 
array, which the previous edition of his book provides, of 
the readings of the Greek books, without the help of which 
it would often have been impossible to determine at once 
and accurately the particular Greek text which underlies 
the Armenian. 
Frep. C. CoNYBEARE. 





APPENDIX. 
NOTE ON THE VENICE MS, TEXT OF THE ARMENIAN VERSION. 


After the above article was already in print the writer received, by the 
courtesy of the Reverend Father Carékin, secretary of the Mechitarist 
Congregation at Venice, a collation of an old MS. in the library of San 
Lazaro, extending over the Testaments of Reuben, Simeon, Levi, Judah, 
Dan, Joseph, and Benjamin. The text ot this MS. is fundamentally the 
same as that of the MSS, of Edschmiadzin and Lord Zouche, but there are 
signs that here and there the text of it has been Christianised. In the 
passages above quoted from the testaments, the following differences on 
the part of the Venice MS. are worth recording. (A) In this passage, 
for xjjpucog implied by the MSS. of Edschmiadzin and Lord Zouche, there 
isimplied Xptcrov, The Armenian equivalents, transliterated into Greek, 
are respectively yp"%: short for yapofi=xijpuxoc, and x« short for ypioroot= 
xptorov. The former is inexplicable by the latter, and must be accepted 
as the primitive Armenian reading. The substitution moreover of yxprcrov 
for enpuxoc in this passage is one which a Christian copyist would be likely 
to make. The sense of the Armenian is in any case obscure, and the con- 
struction which I have rendered ieparevey ry «Anow an unusual one. The 
literal equivalent in Greek would rather be igoarevew rot xAnoov, which 
gives no sense at all. 

In (B) before the sentence “ Exalt not,” etc., are read words equivalent 
to ‘*Ex stirpe enim eius nascetur Dominus Deus”; words which are 
probably an Armenian interpolation, as they are absent from the Greek no 
less than from the other Armenian Texts. 

In (C) the words “and shalt announce him who is to ransom Israel” 
are not in the Venice MS., nor are the equivalent words of the other 
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Armenian MSS. Also the whole of the last three lines of the passage, 
beginning with : “Saving in his own person the whole race of men,” are 
absent from the Venice Text. 

In (D) the Venice MS. agrees with the Greek Text as rendered by me 
into English, except that it omits the words, “and yet men... punish- 
ment.” After which it continues—“ And having thus spoken, he again 
spake to me: Therefore the Highest heard thy prayer and rescued thee 
from injustice, that thou shouldest become unto him a servant and trusty 
minister before his face. The Light of the Knowledge of the Lord lighteth 
thee, and as the sun shalt thou be to all the seed of Israel. And it shall 
be that in the last days God shall send His Son to save the world. But 
thy sons shall lay hands on him,” etc. 

(F) This entire passage, along with what immediately precedes and 
nearly all that follows, is absent from the Venice MS. (G) is unaltered 
in the Venice Text. (H) has not been examined therein. 

In (I) the Venice Text implies: “et consummabitur regnum eorum 
donec veniet regnum Israel.” The other Armenian MSS. have “salutare 
swrnowy” for “regnum.” So have the Greek Texts. For the rest the 
Venice MS. agrees with the other Armenian MSS. in all important points. 
This is also the case as regards the passage (J). 

In (K) the Venice Text supplies the words “ ambulans inter homines in 
mansuetudine,” which have dropped out of the other Armenian Texts. 
Otherwise it agrees with them except in adding after “ patris sancti,” the 
words “ quod est Christus.” These words we must regard as a gloss which 
has crept in from the margin. For (i.) no other Greek or Armenian Text 
gives them, and (ii.) they make nonsense of the passage. 

The passages (M), (N), (0) and (Q) are practically the same in the 
Venice MS. as in the other Armenian MSS, In (P) also the Venice MS. 
agrees with them, omitting however the words “ omnibus gentibus ” after 
“in omni terra” and restoring the words of the quotation ‘‘tunc et nos 
resurgimus ” which have dropped out of the other Armenian MSS. The 
last clause also runs according to this text as follows: “Quia indicat 
Dominus imprimis Israel de ea iniustitia quam fecerunt, et deinceps 
omnes ethnicos.” 

Lastly the passage quoted from Levi ch. xvi. is mutilated in the Venice 
Text, the words: cai viv éyvuy iv BiBr\iw 'Evwy down to praveire being 
omitted. For riv wiv is read ray dtcatvoctyny and the final words éy 
mioret cai dar are absent. 

The net result of an examination of all these passages in the Venice Text 
is not therefore such as to alter or invalidate the conclusions reached in 
my paper. 
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THE PRE-TALMUDIC HAGGADA. 
I. 





fy the April number of the JEWIsH QUARTERLY REVIEW — 


Professor Bacher gives so lucid an explanation of the term 
Haggada, that it can hardly be disputed any longer. What 
the wm is to the N7px, the mn, “ the telling,” is to the 
2.2, “the written word.” It is the exemplified “ telling,” 
the facts or doctrines suggested or implied by the Scripture. 
Still Professor Bacher fails to accentuate sufficiently the 
popular character of the Haggada, in contrast to the ex- 
clusively. scholastic nature of the Halacha. The latter is 
the legal statute,’ based upon traditional lore and practice ; 
whereas the former contains fanciful “tales” of all kinds, 
often so loosely connected with the Scripture as to allow no 
longer the assumption of hermeneutical rules and premises. 
It has become a homily of either an ethical or a poetical 
character. The Haggadists are often no longer interpreters 
of the Law, but preachers of a socialistic temper, like the 
old prophets. (See Derenbourg, Pa/lestine, pp. 163-4, 351.) 
And while the Halachists, ever since the days of Hillel and 
Shammai—that is, as far back as our records reach—endea- 
vour to base the legal statutes upon, or to derive them from, 
the Mosaic letter, the Haggadists create new “tales,” with 
which they expand and embellish the Biblical stories, with- 
out caring for Scriptural supports. The Haggada is, at the 
very outset, a paraphrase rather than an interpretation. In 





taba is « walk,” derived from 3 yd» ‘110, the road being the road 
of life, or of NPT¥, “righteousness.” See Josephus, Antig. XIII. x. 5f. 
édo¢ duxain, and Targum to 11 passim. Between 311, “the main road,” 
and nabn, “the single walk” lies PXD—D'397 Nw, “ the eross-way,” 
hence chapter. Nidda 69 read 1327 for MO3N, which error was caused 
by Tossifta Negaim near the close, and not as Bacher thinks. 
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fact, the farther back we go in the history of Jewish lite- 
rature, the more exuberant the Haggadic material becomes ; 
and the lines between the Biblical Midrash, as given in the 
book of Jonah and in the prophetic stories of the books of 
Kings and of Chronicles, where the word w77m first occurs, 
and the Rabbinical one can hardly be clearly and sharply 
drawn. 

The difficulty of the problem to trace the origin of the 
Haggada lies in the fact that the actual Haggadic embel- 
lishment and enlargement of the Bible is—exactly as the 
real Pharisean practice of the religious ritual handed down 
as “ Halacha from Moses and the prophets”—by centuries 
older than our traditional records. 

It is the purpose of this article to call the attention of 
scholars to a number of Midrashim that date back to the 
Maccabean era, and throw new light on the character of 
the ancient Haggada. 


A.—THE TESTAMENTS OF THE TWELVE PATRIARCHS. 


Both Bacher and Guedemann are puzzled by the ancient 
tradition preserved in B. Sota 7), Jer. Sota I, 16d, and 
Sifra Numb. v., 19, § 12 (to which compare Makkoth 114, 
and Sifra Deut. xxxiii. 6), according to which the high 
court of justice addresses the woman suspected of adultery, 
reciting to her—D’] WNIT DAINIIA Sw wy TT M7 
DON AWS DAS MN mwys) m7=.2 J2IN7 Mwy 75 
MTNA 7ST YS YP, “words of the Haggada, historical 
facts which occur in the early writings, as the story of 
Reuben regarding Bilhah, and of Jehuda regarding Tamar, 
as it says in Job xv. 18: ‘The wise ones confess, and conceal 
it not ; these are Reuben and Jehuda.’” Now Guedemann, in 
the Zuns Jubelschrift, 116, understands the early writings to 
refer to Genesis, and finds in the words of the Haggada as 
contrasted with the 35 references to some other tale than 
the Biblical one. Bacher, on the other hand, explains the 
earlier writings to refer to Job on account of the verse 
quoted therefrom. The fact is that the parenthetical words 
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Sweat ODN. I Nw owyn, disclose to us the source 
whence the m137 “27 are taken, viz., the confessions 
made by both Reuben and Judah, which should form a 
lesson and an example to the woman accused of adultery, in 
case she is guilty. The early writings are none other than 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. 

Before examining these, their contents, and their age, let 
us take the Mishnaic Code, and see what kind of lesson is 
given to the accused woman. The president of the high 
court addresses her, saying, “ My daughter, wine often brings 
great trouble. Lascivious jesting often brings great trouble. 
Youth often brings trouble. Bad company often brings 
trouble. Do make confession; for the sake of God’s great 
name, that it may not be wiped out, after having been 
written in holiness.” Add to this, then, the Talmudical ~ 
comment: “These exhortations should be accompanied by 
examples illustrating the benefit of confession of the sin 
committed, and by Haggadic readings to the same effect.” 
Are not we here clearly informed of the existence of an 
Haggadic book containing these lessons? The Testaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs answer exactly this purpose, and, only 
because the existence of the same was no longer known 
in Talmudical times, some copyists added the =“ and” to 
the word wy», and the meaning of the whole tradition 
became a puzzle to the interpreters. 


The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs have been, 
like numerous other Midrashim, as will be shown later on, 
preserved exclusively by the Church, and in form so 
thoroughly Christianized that the original Jewish character = 
escaped the notice of scholars until recently, when Fr. 
Schnapp published his interesting little work: Die Testa- 
mente der zwoelf Patriarchen untersucht, Halle, 1884. Yet 
even this able research of Schnapp has as yet failed to 
receive the attention of Jewish scholars, probably for the 
reason that his critical examination of the book is only 
w negative one. He shows that the Christian elements of 
the book are the work of a rather awkward interpolator 
VOL. V. cc 
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anxious to make the twelve Patriarchs prophesy the coming 
of Jesus from the tribes Judah and Levi on the father’s 
and the mother’s side ; whereas the main book is the com- 
pilation of two or more Jewish writers. What Schnapp 
has as yet failed to do, is to bring out in clear outlines the 
object and tendency of the book, and to interpret it in the 
light of history. 

This much is certain that each of the twelve sons of 
Jacob is represented as teaching a great life-lesson in his 
last will made to his own children before dying, either in 
the shape of a virtue strenuously practised through life or 
in the shape of repentance and avoidance of a vice indulged 
in formerly. While Joseph holds forth the lesson of chastity 
and purity amidst all temptations, Judah and Reuben 
make such confessions of their sins that the Mishnaic 
allusion to wine and to bad company easily finds its support 
there. How old the book is, and how well-known at a 
certain time it was, can be learned from the circumstance 
that it has gone through the hands of so many Jewish and 
Christian interpolators, which would scarcely have been 
the case, had it been the work of an obscure writer or 
class of writers. But internal evidence shows it to have 
been written shortly after the Maccabean wars, or, to state 
it more explicitly, in the time of John Hyrcanus. For he 
is introduced in the Testament of Levi (cap. 8) as “the 
one who, like Malkizedek in the time of Abraham, shall 
unite the crowns of royalty and of prophecy with that of 
the priesthood, and bring many strangers to the law.” (Com- 
pare Josephus Jewish Wars I. iii.) But the entire warfare 
of the sons of Jacob with Esau (Edom) and his allies 
as described in the Testament of Judah, and also in the Book 
of Jubilees and the Midrash Vayissau (Jellinek B. Ham. 
IIL), is, to the very names of the places of the battle-fields 
identical with the Maccabean war (1 Mace. v. 13). Geiger 
(Zeitsch. vii. 122) finds traces of Sadducean law throughout 
the book. The same laws are found also in the Book of 
Jubilees, which must be placed at about the same time as 
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the Testaments, at the age of John Hyrcanus. But it is 
hardly correct to behold in either of these books a work 
of Sadducean authors. The constant reference to the 
heavenly tablets of Henoch, and the part taken by angels 
and spirits in all the earthly transactions forbid this 
assumption altogether. No. The beau-ideal of the writer 
of the Testaments is Issachar, the simple-hearted husband- 
man with his contempt for gold and Just, and his maxim: 
Love for God and love for one’s fellow man; also Zebulon, 
the kind-hearted friend of the poor. It is not my purpose 
to enlarge here on the single facts, hitherto altogether 
overlooked. Suffice it to say that a careful investigation 
places the fact beyond any doubt, that the book is 
the work of the ancient Essenes, the Chassidim, “who, 
having the praise of God in their mouth and the two- 
edged sword in their hand,” shaped the destiny of the 
Jewish peopie and moulded the original Haggada and 
Halacha, before the schools of Hillel formulated the her- 
meneutic rules. Owing to false literary axioms by which 
a work is placed as far down as external criteria indicate, 
the Palestinian Targum has been declared by centuries 
younger than the Babylonian, called after the fictitious 
Onkelos (the Greek Aquilas). The very reverse is the 
actual truth. The Jerusalem Targum has preserved the 
true type of the old Haggada. It is in fact the treasury 
of Essene tradition. It is to a great extent, as was partly 
recognised by Rappoport, anti-Mishnaic, and this implies a 
pre-Mishnaic origin. About its truly Essene character we 
hope to enlarge elsewhere.’ 





1 Josephus’ fastidious style of presenting the Jewish systems of belief 
as philosophical schools has had a most harmful effect upon the correct 
portraiture of the. Essenes. Especially did the comparison with the 
Pythagoreans work immense mischief among Christian writers. The 
Essenes—’ Eoonvoi—are none else than the D'YiJ¥ of the Talmud, those 
that follow the prophetic maxim abe by nod YIN, the modest walkers 
in the path of purity and holiness, the rirtuosi or uppermost in their 
striving for sanctity among the O° °DN=N'U"75=—Pharisees, forming no 
sect of their own, only representing the highest degree of holiness, Their 
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Yet both the Targum Jerushalmi and the Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs together with the Book of Jubilees, 
offer one striking feature in common. On the one hand, 
the Biblical heroes are represented as warlike and of 
gigantic strength. They are inventors of certain indus- 
tries. For instance, Zebulon is “ the first who makes a boat 
to sail on the sea” (Cf. Midrash to Genes. xlix.). So are 
Abraham and Moses, so are Seth, Henoch and Noah, in- 
ventors of trades, arts, and sciences in the old Haggadic 
works. And on the other hand, these very men are mystics 
who know how to use hidden powers, the secrets of God’s 
holy name in war and peril. Whatever Midrashim of a 
late origin narrate in this direction, has been anticipated by 
the Haggada of the Hellenists, by Pseudo-Hecataeus, by 
the Sibylline writers, by the Book of Wisdom. Philo, 
Josephus, and the New Testament writers are already 
familiar with all the chief figures and features of the 
Midrashic expansion of Biblical history. The Adam and 
Henoch, the Noah and Abraham, the Moses and Elijah 


they speak of, are no longer the plain and simple Bible 





retired and quiet manners, particularly in their charity, which led 
to a sort of communism in their MA5\P and ‘MIN (Ps. viii.), gave them 
also the name of D'NYN='Esouwo. By their constant exercise of the 
rites of purity and holiness in their daily life at their meals and for their 
prayers, they expected to be imbued with the holy spirit in order to come 
into close communion with God, be enabled to work miracles by using 
the holy name of God, and particularly to bring the D'DY msdn, “the 
kingdom of God,” the Messianic time, near. One of their chief charac- 
teristics was their priestly purity as eaters of every meat in the utmost 
holiness of the priesthood : YIP Nwb3 yon S218. Now here is the 
remarkable translation of the verse Exodus xxii. 30: % VAN WP WIN), 
in Targum Jerush. : O17) jINN KXNI3I3 poon POYO PUI WIN In 
other words, “Be holy Essenes unto me.” Again, Levit. xx. 7:— 
Dwiap onvny onvwipNA; Targ.: JID°H2 Pw sp pani, “ Exercise 
holiness on your body ;” to which compare the Boraitha Berachoth, 53d: 
— D'IIAN DD idx — DIT Onn — DWN DD yx — DNw pn 
m3 t—™ IN— Ov Ar— wip °5. Here we have the entire 
system of Essene life as described by Philo and Josephus after an original 
Essene guide-book. 
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characters. They are figures moulded after a different 
pattern by, and for, a different class of Bible students, 
nor are they products of a school like Hillel’s and Akiba’s. 

He who created, for instance, the characters of Adam 
and Noah did not, as Dr. Kohut believes, simply copy the 
Jama or Djemshid of the Zoroastrians, but he moulded the 
entire cycle of the Proto-plastes after the general Mazdean 
conception of the world, from its beginning to its end in 
the millennium of Soschiosch. It is, therefore, not enough 
to single out a few Talmudical parallels and compare them 
with the Parsee original, in the fashion that Professor Graetz, 
the Breslau Court-historian, feels tempted to call Zoroaster 
the “ ape of Moses.” There are far closer relations between 
the Haggada of the Book of Enoch and the original 
Apocalyptic Book of Adam and Eve, of which the Book of 
Jubilees and the first Sibylline Book are the off-shoots on 
the one hand, and the Mazdean tradition, recorded in the 
Bundahish, on the other, and the resemblances become 
so striking as to leave no doubt as to a common (Persian 
or Babylonian) origin. 

With regard to the characters of Henoch and Seth, again, 
we are led from Persian to Egyptian influences in the 
moulding of the same. The original inventor of letters, 
the divine recorder, the erector of engraved pillars, the 
assistant of the Deity in the judgment of the souls is the 
Egyptian Thot, and there can be no doubt that Henoch 
was shaped after his pattern.’ Also his astrological and 





1 We need not, however, go as far as Egypt to find the origin of the 
Henoch figures, for Nebo, the prophet and scribe among the gods of Baby- 
lonia, occupied the same position as Zhot in Egypt. Nebo was the 
recorder of both the destinies and the sins of man upon the heavenly 
tables (see Tiele Assyr., 533; Delitzsch und Haupt Beitr, IL, '412), and 
the inventor of sciences. And as columns with mystic lore engraved 
thereon were ascribed to Seth and to Kainan in connection with the flood 
(Joseph. Antiq. I. ii., 3; Jubilees viii. 3), 80 was the Babylonian flood story 
found on columns (Jeremias, Izdubar Nimrod, p. 45). And so were 
columns containing profound mystic lore for the Babylonians ascribed to 
Achiachar, the wise “Haikar of Mohammedan folk-lore, the Ahiahar of 
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his medical or therapeutic art was derived from him. And 
why should Noah and his favourite son Shem, or why 
should Abraham, the great Chaldean sage, stand behind 
the great Persian, Greek, or Egyptian inventors and heroes 
of the past? What in the age of Euhemeristic syncretism 
each tribe or school claimed for its own past, the Jewish 
sage claimed with equal pride for his. All that was 
necessary was a fine creative imagination, able to invest 
the Biblical personages with the attributes of other heroes 
of hoary antiquity. Here, far more than in the scholastic 
efforts of Scriptural interpretation, lie the sources of the 
Haggada. Every new stream of culture, every new channel 
of wisdom disclosed to the Jew, thus becomes a tributary 
to enlarge the river-bed of the Midrash. Is it not re- 
markable, indeed, that the very first word of the oldest 
Midrash—Bereshit Rabba—alludes to the Egyptian name 
of the mystic deity Amun, “the hidden One”? Ever since 
the time of Alexander the Great, the Essene colonies bor- 


dering on Egypt had imported Persian, Greek and Egyptian 
ideas and words to a large extent into the Rabbinical 
Haggada, and, let me add, also Halacha.' To illustrate this 
fact by a very striking instance, I will call attention to 
another seemingly Christian, but, in fact, genuinely Jewish 
apocalypse. 





Tobit xiv. 10” (see Clemens, Stromata I., 15). Achichathra or Xisuthros 
equal to Flidr, and Henoch equal to Idris, then belong to the same group 
of heroes known as those transferred to the land of the celestials. 


1 The whole vocabulary of the Mishna, with such strange words as 
ND) =n dog for DWI FI or PSON = yuov for 3)N, and similar ones, 
cannot be explained as a Palestinian dialect, still less as a literary dialect. 
The Mishnaic system is the code of life of a Chasidim colony, of an 
assembly of pious observers of the law in its utmost rigidity, who live in 
constant contact with new-comers, strangers, or proselytes, yet remote 
from the political turmoil of the State. A few strange Halachoth are 
preserved in their writings, which were afterwards dropped or forgotten : 
—1. Consanguineous marriages are recommended or enjoined as especially 
good and holy. Throughout the Book of Jubilees and the Book of Adam 
and Eve the rule is maintained that each pious man should marry the 
daughter of his brother (or sister). In fact, the Parsee doctrine which 
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B.—THE SECOND BARUCH OR RATHER THE JEREMIAH 
APOCALYPSE. 


This book was first made known in the year 1866, 
when Dillmann published the Ethiopic version in his 
Chrestomathy. The Greek, original under the title “ Rest 
of the Words of Baruch,” was published in 1889 in 
Cambridge, by J. Rendel Harris. This book, too, has been 
appropriated and worked over by the Christian Church, in 
a manner to hide its Jewish character so successfully, that 
even the last editor felt inclined to ascribe it to a-Jewish- 





urges kin-marriage as something sacred, pervades the entire patriarchal 
history. In like manner we find Judith, the Essene woman, married to a 
kinsman of hers (Judith viii. 1f); and the most conspicuous lesson of 
the Book of Tobit is neither the charity work nor the burial of the dead 
with which the saint occupies himself, as has been suggested, but the rule : 
“Marry a womanof the seed of thy fathers. Take not a strange woman 
that is not of thy father’s tribe for a wife, for we are the children of 
prophets Noah, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Remember, my son, that our 
fathers from the beginning all married wives of their own kindred, and 
were blessed in their own children, and their seed shall inherit the land” 
(Tobit iv. 12). On this idea of kin-marriage the whole story hinges. 
(Compare i. 9, v. 13, vi. 12, vii. 16, x. 12, xi. 17.) 2, AMY D3, “the 
commandment to cover the nakedness of the flesh,” often mentioned as a 
precept conditioning prayer in the Talmud, is declared in the Book of 
Jubilees to be a commandment written in the tablets of heaven for Adam 
and Noah, and all those that want to observe the path of life (see Jubilees 
III., 23-27, and VII., 16, where tit forms one of the seven, or ten, com- 
mandments of the Noahides). This alone ought to be sufficient testimony 


to the Essene character of the Book of Jubilees. 3. DUN MN5’ bx ndyyd 


you 1D, Berachoth, 19a=Paul in Ephes. iv. 27: Mydé didore rérov 
ry daBddry; Clement in Hom. XIX. 2: My dére todpacw ry rovnpw, 
“ Allow not the evil one to rush in,” or “Open not thy mouth to Satan.” 
This is given as an especial command to Noah: no one should be the 
bearer of evil tidings. This is illustrated by the wife of Cham, who, 
seeing the water coming while she was standing by the oven baking 
bread, cried, ‘The word of God has become true.” Then Noah said, 
“Then the flood hath come.” Whereupon God said, “Kill not the 
wife of Cham, for from thy mouth hath begun the destruction.” See 
Hippolytus, Fragments on Genesis—after a more complete version of the 
Book of Adam and Eve. These specimens of the old pre-Talmudic 
Halacha may suffice for the present. 
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Christian author of the Post-Hadrianic epoch. But the 
book not only betrays Haggadic knowledge and style 
throughout, but it is. solely dictated by the Messianic 
hope of the Jews, and, fragmentary as it probably is, 
it vents its wrath upon the Samaritan race in an un- 
mistakably national Jewish spirit, whereas the hand of 
the Christian interpolator betrays itself by its clumsiness, 
So, for instance, when the blessing given to Abedmelech 
(ch. v., close), “God conduct thee to the rebuilt city of 
Jerusalem !” is changed into the wish, entirely inappropriate 
for a person desirous to live: “ The Lord guide thee to the 
Upper Jerusalem!” or when the hope that “Zion shall 
rejoice at seeing the house of God restored to new life by 
the same miraculous power which kept the figs fresh 
during the sixty-six years of Abedmelech’s sleep,” is trans- 
formed into the hope of “ resurrection for the soul that has 
left the house of clay.” But the worst havoc was done to 
the closing, or rather the main, part of the book, in which 
Jeremiah’s vision of the coming of the Messiah, with the 
earth and the heaven around renewed, has been so muti- 
lated that only Jesus’ name stands out intelligible amidst 
the hopelessly corrupt passage. Still it can easily be shown 
that the book was a Jewish work. The first chapters, cor- 
responding in part literally with the other Baruch Apoca- 
lypse—which, in our opinion, is much younger than ours 
—relate the entrance of the destroying hosts of Nebu- 
chadnezzar into the holy city, after the angel of God had 
trod upon the gate to open it for the invader, and the burn- 
ing of the Temple, after four angels of God had set fire to 
the same, so that the heathen should not boast of having 
destroyed God’s house. All this is told in almost identical 
words in the Pesiktha Rabbathi, ch. xxvi. Also that the 
prophet Jeremiah cast the keys of the Temple up to the 
sun, saying, “We have been unworthy guardians; keep 
thou the keys, until God demands them back!” is related 
in the Midrash there, only in place of Jeremiah, the high 
priest is mentioned, and elsewhere (Jadkut, Kings, 249) 
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King Jehojakin. Also the story that Jeremiah hid the sacred 
vessels of the Temple in some secret place in the ground, after 
having conjured the earth by God’s holy name to open her 
mouth and take them, has many parallels in Rabbinical 
literature. (See 2 Maccabees ii. 5; Shexalim vii., p. 9b; 
Joma, 54; and the Samaritan tradition.) 

The most interesting story, however, of the book is the 
sleep of Abedmelech, the Ethiopian, during sixty-six years, 
from the destruction of the Temple until the time when 
Jeremiah—not Zerubbabel and Jozadak, the high priest !— 
started the return of the exiles. He had rescued Jeremiah 
from the pit, though himself but a heathen slave of the 
king, and so Jeremiah asks God to spare him from the 
awful sight of the destruction and the fate of captivity. 
(See Jerem. xxxviiii—xxxix.) At the command of the 
Lord Jeremiah sent him with a basket of figs to the sick 
living “in the vineyard of Agrippa.” 

This anachronistic designation of the name gives us the 
most welcome clue to ascertain the date of the writer, who 
cannot have lived long after the destruction of the second 
Temple, when the place still bore the name of the King 
Agrippa, most probably Agrippa I., whose gorgeous palace 
and gardensare described by Josephus ( Wars, V. iv.4). It 
seems that in the neighbourhood was the colony of the 
Essenes, as, indeed the western gate, near by Solomon’s 
Pool, was called the Gate of the Essenes (see Josephus, Wars, 
V. iv. 42), and the cloister adjoining the Ophel—perhaps the 
sw “ayw of Midoth (see Aruch Kohut %0) spoken of 
by Josephus—was probably the hall of the Essenes, n=w 
mswrit (Shekalim V., 6). 

On the road there Abedmelech takes shelter under a tree 
—it is not unlikely that, instead of the tree, the original 
story had a cave, dvtpov and Sevépov are easily confounded 
together. The hot midday sun of the month of Ab had 
caused his exhaustion, and he falls asleep. On his awaken- 
ing, on the 12th day of Nissan, sixty-six years later, he 
finds the world around him changed, and in his great 
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anxiety, he blesses God like a genuine Chassid, D8 2"M 
man by 72m NIMw ows Ay Sy III (Berachoth 
IX., 5). But the figs in his basket remained still as fresh as 
when he had put them there; and when an old man, whom 
he asked after Jerusalem and after Jeremiah, told him that 
the city had been destroyed long ago, and that Jeremiah 
had gone to Babylonia with his brethren to preach con- 
solation to them in the exile, he would not believe it, until 
he learned that this was Nissan, when figs are not ripe, as 
those before him were. Baruch, too, Jeremiah’s pupil, who 
had been all along in the neighbourhood of Hebron (?) 
recognizes in the miracle of Abedmelech’s sleep and of the 
tigs the pledge of God’s restored favour to Jerusalem, and 
sends a letter to Jeremiah announcing the approaching 
return. The letter is sent to the exiled brethren, exactly 
as in the other Baruch Apocalypse, by one of the fabulous 
eagles of Persia—the Simurg, who serves as messenger and 
as a riding-bird to King Solomon in the Midrash, as it does 
for the kings of Persian folk-lore; he is gifted with 
divine wisdom and speech, and also with the power of im- 
mortality, or resurrection. And no sooner has he reached 
the far-off land, where the exiled live under the guidance 
of the prophet Jeremiah, than he, in the sight of all, restores 
a dead man, at the moment he was to be buried, to new 
life. This is the best proof that Jerusalem will be restored 
to its new glory. But the letter contains a special Divine 
command to Jeremiah: when leading the exiled back, he 
should test them at the waters of the (Jordan ?) Chaboras, or 
Pallacopas, ‘M78 773 (Ezra viii. 31), and separate those that 
have the stain of idolatry upon them through marriage with 
Babylonian wives; for worshippers of foreign gods are 
not to be admitted to the holy city. How they should be 
tested is not said in our mutilated text. It is possible that 
the Christian reviser purposely omitted all this, and put 
the river Jordan in place of the Babylonian stream to 
suggest the rite of baptism, of which the Editor of this 
book, J. R. Harris, is reminded, although the people to be 
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excluded are quite distinctly singled out as the Samaritans, 
the half-heathen Jews. To solve the problem, we must 
look for Rabbinical analogies in the Midrash. Nor is it 
difficult to discover these. After the worship of the golden 
calf, Moses, says the Bible (Exodus xxxii. 20), gave the 
Israelites water mixed with the ashes of the idol to drink, 
and the Targum Jerushalmi explains it, better than the 
Talmud (Joma lxxxvii.): the water branded the stain of 
impurity upon their foreheads, and those thus marked 
were the three thousand killed by the Levites. In 
the very same manner the Midrash has Gehazi punished 
with the sign of leprosy upon the forehead, because he 
made the golden calf for King Jeroboam. And I should 
not be surprised if another Midrash will yet be discovered 
which tells us that Micha, the maker of the idol of Dan 
(Judges xvii. and xviii.), who, according to the Midrash 
was, by the help of Satanic power, the real maker of the 
golden calf, had this mark of leprosy on his forehead. For 
he is identical with the Samiri, or Samaritan of the Koran, 
who has for ever to go about crying out, “ Ld misds,” Touch 
me not! NTP» Nm NOB. Here now we find the connecting 
link. The Samaritans were again tested by Jeremiah, 
and by the sign of leprosy on their foreheads—as we 
may now surmise—which has been changed by the 
Christian interpolator into the sign of a seal, although 
only the disobedient, as we read, were marked, found 
to be still addicted to idolatry. Our conjecture will be 
corroborated, if not verified, by the final act of our story. 
Jeremiah, the book continues, starts from Babylonia at once, 
that is, on the twelfth day of Nissan, when Ezra started, 
according to the Scriptures. The failure of Zerubbabel’s 
attempt was probably the reason why Jeremiah’s name was 
connected with Ezra’s and Nehemiah’s return rather than 
with the former’s (see 2 Mac. i—ii.; and Sanhedrin 
XxXviii., where Nehemiah is identified with Zerubbabel !). 
Ezra arrived in Jerusalem at the beginning of the month 
of Ab, and after a three days’ rest, he held a great festival 
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of thanksgiving for the Twelve Tribes of Israel, lasting 
TWELVE days exactly, as the Pentateuch law prescribes the 
dedication festival in the wilderness to last (see Ezra 
vii. 9; viii. 15, 35). The last of these days was the 15th 
of Ab, noted in the ancient tradition of the Mishnah 
(Taanith IV., close) as the great Fire Kindling Festival, 
which enjoyed the greatest popularity in Jerusalem, 
equalled only by the Day of Atonement; but the Tal- 
mudical authorities are at a loss to account for it. It is 
the summer solstice festival, celebrated also by the Syrians, 
and continued to remain a festival of joy until the time 
of Roman oppression. Naturally enough the legend about 
the sacred fire taken from the well by Nehemiah, where it 
had been placed by Jeremiah the prophet, as narrated in 
the Second Book of Maccabees, originated there in connec- 
tion with the Fire Festival (Comp. Zaanith 300). 

Now, our book makes Jeremiah hold a thanksgiving 
festival of nine days, and on the tenth—the day of the 
anniversary of the Temple’s destruction—Jeremiah offers 
a prayer full of allusions to fine wood and incense, and 
light of the Fire-kindling Feast—but, alas! it is too 
mutilated to yield any coherent thought—and then he asks 
for his end. But when he lies already in the coma of 
death, mourned by the people, his soul comes back again 
to bring the celestial message of the coming Messiah. We 
shall see later on that shortly before death the soul of the 
saint forecasts the future, and all apocalypses are glimpses 
of the world beyond, espied by dying prophets. 

About the corrupt and defective condition of the apoca- 
lyptic part of our book we have spoken already. We shall 
now also see how the story about the death of the prophet 
Jeremiah has undergone alterations under the hand of the 
Christian reviser. 

The legend about Isaiah’s being sawn to death by King 
Manasseh, is recognised as an ancient Jewish one. (See 
Jebamoth iv. 96, according to a Megillath Jochasin — 
Setharim “Essene Scroll.”) But there is also some re- 
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miniscence of Jeremiah’s death by the people (see Pesiktha 
Rabdbathi, ch. xxvi. 38). 

There existed a tradition among the martyr-sect of the 
Essenes, long before the rise of Christianity, perhaps soon 
after the martyrdom of Jose ben Yoezer (the “Razi” of 
the corrupt text of 2 Mac. xiv. 37 seq.), the “father of the 
(Judzi or) Chasidim,” and that of Onias the Essene, that the 
martyr-death is the seal of true saintliness—(Abe/ therefore 
was revered by them as the first saint)—and consequently 
the prophets of Jerusalem had to die the martyr’s death.' 
Accordingly our book relates that Jeremiah was anxious 
to commit all the secret lore regarding the end of the world 
to Baruch and Abedmelech, and, seeing the people bent upon 
stoning him to death, he told his pupils to bring him a 
stone, which he, by invoking the light of God’s glory, made 
to reflect his own image, so that the stoning of his image 
could shield his person for awhile against the assault of 
the mob. Finally, when his instructions were all given, 
the stony image addressed the people, saying :—“O ye 
foolish sons of Israel! You cast stones at me, believing 
me to be Jeremiah, while he stands there in your midst.” 
Instantly the people ran after the real Jeremiah, and 
stoned him to death. Then his pupils buried him, and 
placed that stone upon his tomb, calling it “the Stone of 
Help of Jeremiah.” 

Most probably the tomb of Jeremiah was at the time 
when the book was written—perhaps originally in Egypt, 
where, according to some, he was stoned—a place of 
pilgrimage, and therefore rendered the object of reverence 
and wondrous awe. Our story refers to Jerusalem as the 
place of his murder. But as reason for his murder the 
present narrator has the Jews’ hatred of the very announce- 
ment of the coming Christ—a presentation of facts so 
utterly absurd that only the anti-Semitic malice of the 
Rome-courting Church could venture to give it. Nor does 
the falsifier of the document conceal the fact that he copied 





1 Cf. Luke xiii. 33 ff.; Pesiktha Rabb., §§ 30 and 33. 
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the Christian Isaiah-Apocalypse, which makes Isaiah also 
the victim of Jewish Christ-hatred manifested seven 
centuries before Jesus. But he did not succeed in wiping 
out altogether the traces of his original. The eighth 
chapter closes with the following verse: “ And Jeremiah 
sent word to them (the Samaritan seceders), saying: 
Repent, for the angel of justice will come and lead you 
back to your high place.” That this threat implies some 
divine outburst of wrath on the great day of judgment is 
evident. The admonition to repent becomes significant 
only when such a threat is uttered, and we know from the 
Samaritan book of Joshua that the great “day of wrath” 
plays an important 76/e in their world-drama as well as in 
the Jewish and Christian one. But the roros tyros 
“high place,” leaves us in no doubt as to the whereabouts 
of this impending day of wrath. It is the Septuagint 
translation of the name Alorijah. In other words, the 
prophet hints at the great punishment coming over all the 
heathen peoples at the final war around Jerusalem, where 
they, the half-heathen Jews, will share the fate of all idol- 
worshippers, unless they repent. Was this not a sufficient 
provocation of the anger of the Samaritan people? And 
let us see how the stony image of Jeremiah addresses the 
murderers : “O ye foolish sons of Israel!” This is exactly 
the name given to the Samaritans by the Jews in the time 
when the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs and the 
Book of Sirach were written. See Zest. Levi 7, and Eccle- 
siasticus 1. 26, “ city of fools.” It is the very same spirit 
in which the Book of Jubilees and the Targum Jerushalmi 
treat the Samaritans in connection with the people of 
Shechem and their treatment by Simeon and Levi. 

We have, then, clear proofs that our Midrash literature 
is far younger than these relics of an older Haggada and 
Halacha are, some belonging to the time of John Hyrcanus, 
when the hostile spirit against the Samaritans reached its 
pitch. 

But we have not yet considered the main and most 
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interesting story of our book—the sixty-six years’ sleep of 
Abedmelech, the Ethiopian eunuch. The Talmudical Midrash 
makes no mention of it, and this is undoubtedly, in the 
estimate of our Rabbinical scholars, sufficient cause to 
ridicule it, and see in it an imitation of a similar Tal- 
mudical story. Let us hear it and examine it. In Taanith 
Babl., 23a, we are told : “ Onias, the drawer of magic circles, 
bSoynn om, the Essene miracle-worker, saw an old man 
plant a carob-tree, and said to him, ‘Do you expect to 
eat the fruit of this tree? Mark well! It will take 
seventy years to mature. Whereupon the old man said: 
‘My fathers have planted such trees for me, so willI plant 
them for my children.’ Onias, then, went and took his 
meal, and fell asleep, and slept during seventy years, while 
the very stones around him had in the meantirae yielded 
moss and brushwood to conceal him from the world around. 
When he awoke, he asked the man whom he saw plucking 
the fruit, whether he was the one who had planted the 
tree, and he replied: ‘Not I, but my grandfather 
planted it. ‘Then, I must have slept seventy years,’ 
exclaimed Onias. But the she-ass, too, which he had with 
him, had in the meantime given birth to two generations 
of asses. He then went home to see whether his son was 
alive, and he learned that his son had died, but his grand- 
son was living. And when in the school-house his name 
was mentioned, it was accompanied with the remark that 
the world had been far better, but when he told the people 





1 The drawing of a magic circle, ascribed also to the prophet Habakkuk, 
and even to Plato (see Z. d. WV. L. G., XXVIIL., 49), and to Moses (Aboth 
di R. Nathan, ed. Schechter, p. 156), is part of the mystic practice of the 
Gnostics (see Dietrich Abrawas, 158). About this esoteric love of the 
Essenes the instructive work of <A. Dietrech, Abrawas, 1891, gives in- 
teresting information. No one who has read this book will be in doubt 
any longer that the D135 5D, condemned as containing obnoxious 
heresy, are the writings of Hermes, in which Jewish pseudography took a 
prominent part, and not Homeros, as Dr. Kohut, nor isepoc, as D. Kassel, 
nor 1pepnoa, as Graetz proposed to read. They must have had some 
sacred character, or else the Mishnah’s declaration, Yadaim at the close : 
DT AX POO j'N would be more than superfluous. 
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who he was, they at first would not believe him, and 
then treated him no longer with the wonted respect. He 
found himself alone, and said, ‘Give me either congenial 
company or death,’ and so God granted him the boon of 
death.” In the Jerusalem Talmud Taanith the story is 
told differently: “Onias, the grandson of the well- 
known Onias, went, shortly before the destruction of 
the Temple, up the hill to look after his labourers in the 
field, when a mighty storm overtook him and he took 
shelter in a cave near by, and fell asleep, and slept for 
seventy years. In the meantime the old Temple was 
destroyed and the new one built in its stead. And when 
he came out of his cave again, the world was changed. He 
no longer knew any one, nor did the world know him. 
They said of him that the radiancy of his countenance 
brightened up the whole town.” In like manner all the 
saints in paradise have faces shining like sun, moon, and 
stars. 

Now both Talmudical legends repeated in the Midrash 
Shocher Tob Psalm cxxvi., are certainly parallels to the story 
given in our book of Abedmelech, and they have the advan- 
tage of referring to men that stood very high in popular 
esteem, so as to offer welcome subjects for legend, while 
Abedmelech seems hardly known outside of the Book of 
Jeremiah. Still there is one feature in the Onias legend 
that betrays an older date or origin. In the Babylonian 
version there is no reason at all given for the seventy years’ 
sleep. In the Palestinian version the seventy years’ sleep 
points to the actual restoration of the Temple, which took 
place after the seventy years of the Babylonian exile, and 
which was held forth as encouraging hope to the Jews at 
the war of Bar-Cochba. Onias, the popular hero then, 
took in the legend the place of another mythical sleeper 
during the Babylonian exile. Have we then no means to 
verify the identity of the same with the Abedmelech of our 
story? We have. 

Already the editor, J. Rendel Harris, called attention to 
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the Koran legend regarding Ezra and his ass, who, during 
the time of Jerusalem’s destruction, slept a hundred years, 
and on his awakening took the food and drink that had 
remained fresh. Strange that an ass occurs in the Baby- 
lonian version of the Onias legend! But of Ezra’s sleep 
the Rabbinical sources give no trace, nor is there any likeli- 
hood that Ezra, whose age was too well known to the Jews, 
was made the subject of the seventy or hundred years’ 
sleep legend. But the Talmud has preserved a remarkable 
tradition which has puzzled the most learned copyists and 
inquirers. It reads as follows:—}2> mmm 10333 TMywN 
Tay arp os) (ewe) pos. mm 72 NM 27 Ss TWD 
239 32 IPM wren Ps Tayy WE WD oO oFmIN 
[WN 2 mm) AMT onde AIT yay mm Sw pa 723 
mp 2 mn2 omaw wr». ‘Nine went alive into 
Paradise: Henoch the son of Yared, Elijah (and the 
Messiah), Eliezer the servant of Abraham, Hiram the king 
of Tyre, Abedmelech the Ethiopian, Jonadab the son of 
Rechab, and Jabez the grandson of Jehuda, the generation 
of the bird-Murg (Phcenix), and Serach the daughter of 
Asher.” Others add Bithia the daughter of Pharaoh (and 
Joshua ben Levi). This last paragraph of the first chapter 
of Massecheth Derech Eretz—an old Essene Mishna — is 
repeated in the collection of quaint sayings attributed to 
Sirach (see Steinschneider’s Alphabetum Siracidis, Berlin, 
1858, pp. 27-28 sqq.). The very fact that Henoch is, contrary 
to the later Rabbinical opinions (see Bereschith Rabb., § 25), 
extolled as immortal, evidences the antiquity of this tradi- 
tion. Still more so do the names mentioned after Evijah. 
Eliezer, the servant of Abraham, the grandson of Ham, 
the son of Nimrod, or, according to another .legend of 
the giant Og, was believed by the Essenes to have lived 
along with Abraham, probably as “the faithful Eckehart,” 
also in Paradise, the Lazarus of the New Testament 
according to Geiger (Zeitsch. VI. 196 7). Hiram, the King 
of Tyre, is known throughout the entire Patristic and 
Rabbinical literature (see Mover’s Phenis. II., 338, note 40, 
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the Syrian Cave of Treasures, or the Adam book, and 
Midrash Jalkut to Ezekiel xxviii. 2), as a sort of Phcenician 

Friedrich Barbarossa, probably after an original Pheenician 

legend, though derived from the Cherub, or Phoenix legend 

of the Prophet Ezekiel, while his palace and gardens high 

above the sea and the land to challenge the Deity, yet 

finally to seal his doom—given also in the Koran legend 

of the gardens of Iram after the Midrash, are both old 

Chaldean and Jewish folklore tales. 

Jonadab ben Rechab and Jabez, the grandson of Jehuda 
(not SYwITT MTN 2) (see 1 Chron. ii. 55 and iv. 9, with 
Targum), are the real heroes of the Essene schools, the 
founders and continuators of the Nazirite customs from 
the earliest ages, as may be learned from Pliny and Philo. 
As such they occur in the very oldest Midrash traditions 
in connection with the tribe of the Kenites of Jethro, ete.! 
(Comp. also Jabez as contemporary of Ezra in the I. 
Baruch Apocalypse, v. 5.) 

The Midrash about the proselytism of the daughter of 
Pharaoh, and about the long life of Serach, the daughter 
of Asher, who took part in the finding of Joseph’s bones, 
and again in David’s time acted as the Mon wr, is 
familiar to all? Far less so is the bird ombn. But 
pseudo-Sirach has preserved the tradition which identifies 
it with the Phoenix, the Sn of Job xxix. 18, who is 
mentioned also in Bereshith Rabba 19 as the bird who alone 
of all animals refused to eat of the forbidden fruit in 
Paradise (Cf. Jellinek Beth Hamid. VI., p. 12). anda is 
the Persian mercha (Si= bird; murg =the great). 

Regarding Abedmelech, the Midrash (Sifre Behaalothcha, 
99) only speaks of his kind deeds, which beautified his face 








' Compare J. N. Weinstein, Frile 3; Gesch. d. Essaer, pp. 87-89; 
Hilgenfeld Ketzern Geschichte, p. 102, note 113, 136-139 ; Zosimus Apoca- 
lypse, quoted by James in the notes to the Apocalypse of St. Peter, p. 69 ; 
the blessed ones, the descendants of the Rechabites, the parallels to the 
sons of Moses in the Zarg. Jerush. and the Eldad Had-Dani Romance. 
Finally, the Nabatheans in Diodorus xix. 94 with Pliny, Nat. H. v. 17. 

? See Griinbaum, D. M. L. Z. XXXL, 299-305. 
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so that they called him the Ethiopian, to ward off the 
maloglio. But the same Midrash which insisted that Jona- 
dab’s blessing from the lips of Jeremiah secured for him 
immortality (see Jer. xxxv. 19), certainly had equal ground 
for assuming Abedmelech’s immortality from Jer. xxxix. 
17-18. Only a later tradition was anxious to allot this 
privilege to Baruch rather than to the Ethiopian, and so 
the two were identified, and in the end the latter altogether 
forgotten. 

At the bottom of these legends lies the Mazdean belief 
in the fifteen associates of Soschiosch the Redeemer, as the 
first ones to rise on the resurrection day. Hence the Essene 
tendency to include converted heathen men and women in 
their list, and also the Persian bird of immortality. Was he 
the original riding-bird of Soschiosch, as Mohammed rides 
into Paradise on his Borak, and as Solomon-Djemschid 
rides on wondrous eagles? At any rate, the ass of Ezra is 
generously admitted into Paradise by the Mohammedans ; 
and no less so the calf which Abraham had offered to his 
angelic guests, and which came to life again after the 
angels had eaten its flesh without breaking the bones, 
The same story has now been found in the far older Jewish 
Apocryphon, about which we shall give our opinion in a 
succeeding article—“ The Testament of Abraham.”! 


K. Kowuer. 





1 Since the above was written, I had the good fortune of discovering— 
through a hint thrown out by Barnes in his notes to the Testament of 
Abraham, p. 155—a genuine Jewish Midrash on Job by far anterior to 
Aboth di R. Nathan and the Midrash from which 8S. Buber’s Mayan 
Gannim, Berlin, 1889, is taken, written in historical form, and in the 
cosmopolitan spirit of Hellenic Essenism, every feature of which—except 
the last line of the copyist—is Jewish. On this and other Midrashim 
entombed in Christian libraries and books I will speak later on. 
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THE READING OF THE LAW AND PROPHETS IN 
A TRIENNIAL CYCLE. 


THE public reading out of the Bible during divine service 
is an old institution, and certainly dates back to the time 
when the Jews and their Temple still existed in their native 
land. Like every other religious ceremony it had a small 
beginning, but it gradually developed till it assumed its 
present stationary form, round which has grown a compre- 
hensive code of rules. Itis well known that the Palestinian 
Jews completed the reading of the Pentateuch—which 
formed the basis of the Scriptural lessons for the Sabbath 
and holidays—in a period of three years, whilst the Baby- 
lonian, and after them the European Jews, who followed 
these latter in every religious question, arranged the read- 
ing of the Law so that it should extend over only one year. 
This difference of proceeding must be as old as the rearing 
of Babylonian schools by Palestinian Rabbis, and is, indeed, 
mentioned explicitly in the Talmud (B. Megilla, 290). 
Although the majority of Jewish communities, as already 
noticed, adopted the Babylonian custom, yet we learn from 
the traveller Benjamin of ‘Tudela, that in about the year 
1170 there existed in Egypt congregations who were Pales- 
tinian in this respect, namely, that their reading of the Law 
extended over a period of three years (ed. Ascher, p. 98). 
Shortly after this, in the year 1180, Moses Maimonides 
writes (75M M257, xiii. 1) that the custom of finishing the 
Law triennially was not by any means universal, from 
which it is clear that many synagogues must have adopted 
this style. Some time later Abraham Maimuni, the son of 
the forementioned, informs us in his }taNy>s msD> (MS. 
Catalog. Neubauer, No. 1274, p. 56a) of the same fact, at the 
same time giving an account of differences that transpired 
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in connection with other religious usages. Since these are 
unknown, it would not be amiss to quote the whole of this 


interesting passage. 

OMAN) amass sp Aya sa AT YS Oop aN 30) 
SNYSN 7D MID OwIswhN 7D YNN NAD PANN AED 1D 
Doyos PDYS OM PANPA) TION DONT NTE TEP NOT 
DANTON) NDODOND INIZON NPD DOMN) Ma TY (p. 562) NW 
77 ANYDN) PINT) NOSOY ONIPN ADD) MAIS yOMSN) 7DaoN| 
77 wy cA IN? NON NTP ND SNTOND “ND INDN 
sy om pean o> oma pan tos IND NON) TNDINDN 
Tost 5D 9D TTT TDN SNDOND NON JOT OD oN yp 
mp Sa ame Ssne Sy Sap b> par Toa b> oD mon 
2) WITPON) MwITpSS OD APY oD ND NOD Ty Tw ANSON 
spose Tosbs mim °p at N89) ONT ID? ADD Ob NOD FT 
FTN NOONIMN JNTTwWD ND ILO TID NT WT 
TMM PD YD TNAPON) TNDEoN OD NTS armanbs pS dna 
NT IND PYONWOND ATP NeATANM) Odi Mba +22 a> 
Mw Mm 7D 8D AIT» PD ION 955 NBoNDD anon 
9 TT 8D DOD) WITS OD TIT OD APY TID AI DD) 
NON INDI TAD FNYNTA OD ANDMNDS 7 TOT 2) mw 
mos0>s md oSex ro ONTOS ow ToT no» Set ND 
op SN> pa qo7 yo mano me? ows sor yD 
NOPTET PID® FA NUD TOS NTP SN YD SDSS TON 77 
7 MNITIOD NO TNDS> NOINDD AYST yD MD sIMDT NAb 
37 Pa TIwN.a Swaps Mad) MIT AS>NDD2 beamwNds 


PIO DDN. 


“It is necessary that you should know that into the 
practices of the Jews, both as regards the prayers and the 
reading of the Law, many errors have crept from different 
sources. Some are due to the blunders of the heads of the 
congregation, which concerned the most important rules; 
others to the fault of the Chazanim, who either knew little 


or nothing at all. Hence the right became confused with 


the wrong, the necessary with those which had no basis 
whatsoever; the good customs with the reverse. These 
people silenced the learned men and the Dayyanim, and 
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those who most vigorously led the opposition on grounds 
which I shall not attempt to examine, partly because they 
were not sufficiently powerful to give a practical effect to 
their opposition, and partly because what seemed clear to 
one was not at all convincing to the other; nor could any 
blame attach to them on this account ; and also because the 
custom in all its details was not the same in every town, or 
indeed, in every congregation, many differences prevailing 
as I have explained in reference to standing in Kedusha 
and Kaddisch, and in even still more respects than I have 
mentioned. I have seen with my own eyes in the town 
where I live—Kairo—two recognised synagogues, one of 
which was known as the Babylonian, where the practice 
accepted by all Jews in prayers and reading of the Law 
was adopted; the other, the Palestinian, had a different 
custom, for whereas in the former the whole weekly portion 
was read every Sabbath, in the latter only a Seder was 
recited. Again, in the former place of worship, Kedusha 
was recited standing, in the latter sitting; and still other 
variations in many respects. My father and certain sages 
attempted to smooth away these divergences of Minhag, but 
to no purpose, owing to the efforts of the worst of men and 
others ” (v. Hammanhig, p. 11). 

Makrizi, about 1440 (see Schreiner in Z D. IL G. vol. 
xlv., p. 298),’ mentions the existence of these syna- 
gogues. An Egyptian, Joseph Sambari, in 1672, also speaks 
of them (Neubauer Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles, p. 118); 
it is not quite certain from his words whether the custom 
still existed in his time, or whether he merely repeats the 
account given by Benjamin of Tudela. (The Synagogue 
was already destroyed.) This much is clear, at all events, 
that there existed in Egypt certain communities who 
adopted the Palestinian method of reading the Law. Gritz 
says (Geschichte VI., p. 285°), that those who practised this 





1It is extraordinary that the traveller, Meshullam b. Menachem 
(Lunz’s Jerusalem, I., p. 166) says nothing about this, though he could 
have said much about the year 1441. 2 Cp. Monatsschrift, 1869, p. 397. 
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asage made their way from Palestine to Cairo in conse- 
quence of the persecution during the First Crusade. This 
cannot be verified. The fact, however, remains that there 
was a different reading in this town. Thus the solution of 
the problem as to what were the Haphtarahs according to 
the Palestinian practice could only be derived from docu- 
ments which emanate from Egypt. And, indeed, we find 
among the MSS. lately brought over from Egypt to the 
Bodleian, one—to which my attention was called by Dr. 
Neubauer—which enumerates the Haphtarahs of the first 
seventy portions according to the Triennial Cycle, and gives 
us some knowledge of a hitherto obscure subject. 

We must attribute the more value to this fragment since 
it is extremely probable that it comes from the above- 
mentioned Synagogue, and is of considerable antiquity. 
Before, however, we proceed to a consideration of the por- 
tions of the Prophets, it is necessary to give an account of 
the Pentateuch readings from their origin. The sources of 
information at our disposal are the Talmudic and Midrashic 
works of Jewish tradition, which have not been taken 
sufficient notice of in respect to the development of this 
institution. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PENTATEUCH READINGS. 


Tradition assumes three stages in the development of 
the custom of the reading of the Law ; the first is connected 
with Moses, the second with the Prophets, and the third 
with Ezra. It is well known that tradition has ascribed 
to Moses and Ezra many institutions, whose origin, dating 
back to ancient times, was already forgotten. To Ezra 
especially is attributed all that pertains to the reading of 
the Law and the arrangement of the Liturgy. It is possible, 
because of the circumstance that tradition itself assumed 
a development, to establish firmly the origin and historical 
progress of this custom. 

The Sifra to Leviticus xxiii. 43 infers from the verse, 
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“And Moses declared the festivals of the Lord to the 
children of Israel,” that Moses taught on each festival 
those laws which are special to it. The same conclusion 
is drawn in other language in the Sifre to Deut. xvi. 1: 
“Moses said, Take notice to read and explain the festival 
portions (of Holy Writ).” From this passage we infer that 
the introduction of the reading out of the Pentateuch had 
its origin in the festivals, and we see also that tradition 
supposes several stages of development in the institutions 
of Moses, inasmuch as the festivals only are mentioned in 
this passage of the Sifre. What was really the occasion 
of this first reading? It is not necessary to mention that 
the first trace of the public reciting of the Law is in 
Nehemiah viii. 8, for it does not speak of a lasting in- 
stitution, which must belong to a later date. It is this 
latter which claims our attention. It seems to me that 
it was the Samaritans who gave the occasion for the 
first step. We know that they were the religious as 
well as political opponents of those Jews who returned 
from exile. They showed their religious animosity chiefly 
in their deviation from the ordinary explanation of those 
portions of the Pentateuch which concern the festivals. 
They were not satisfied with holding a passive opinion, 
but tried hard to procure an acceptation of their par- 
ticular views (Geiger, Z.D.ILG., Vol. xx., p. 540 ff). The 
people had to be taught by the Palestinian scholars how 
to meet their attack; this could not be better achieved, 
or in a simpler manner, than by reading and explaining 
the disputed passages in the Pentateuch on the Festivals 
themselves which had been made the subject of contro- 
versy. The time when this happened may be approxi- 
mately determined. Josephus (Antiquities XIII. iii. 4) tells 
us that the Samaritans in Egypt about 140 B.c. received 
permission of the king to enter into public disputation 
with the Jews. Gratz (Geschichte iii.,* p. 44) is of opinion 
that this desire was aroused in consequence of the Septua- 
gint translation, which did not take into consideration 
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the Samaritan misreadings of the Pentateuch. It is also 
possible to assume that this disputation was an opportunity 
for the bursting forth of a hatred which had held out a 
long time in Palestine without having produced a dispute. 
Again, Sirach in his preface informs us (v. Philo, De Somniis 
IL, 18 ; ep. Griitz, Joc. cit., p. 42), that already in the second 
century B.C. the Egyptian Jews had as a permanent insti- 
tution the public reading of the Law, with all accessory 
expositions, and since all the religious observances were 
borrowed from Palestine, it follows that the Jews in this 
latter country, at about 200 B.c., must have already intro- 
duced this practice? The opposition of the Samaritans 
was directed to the institution of the Passover as to whether 
it really depended on the time of the year, the exposition 
of the phrase Mawm Mam» in Leviticus xxiii. 15, and 
the Zulab used on Tabernacles. The Pharisees, as is well 
known, explained the words, “the day following the Sab- 
bath,” that on the second day of Passover the first sheaf 
has to be brought; from that date seven weeks were 
counted, and on the fiftieth day—the same on which 
the second day of Passover fell—and which is the 
sixth of Sivan, the festival of Shebuoth was celebrated. 
On the other hand, the Samaritans and Boethusians con- 
tended that by Maw is meant the ordinary Sabbath which 
occurs in the Passover week. Consequently the Omer 
should be brought on the Sunday, and on the eighth 
Sunday the festival of Shevuoth should take place, the day 
of the month being variable. Just as literally did they 
explain the law regarding the Lu/ab, and also the date 
of the Passover holidays (Geiger, Joc. cit., p. 544). Thus 
the controversy concerned all the three festivals (men- 
tioned in Leviticus xxiii.), on which tradition assumes the 





' Philo (loc. cit., p. 168, 130) agrees with Josephus in ascribing to Moses 
the introduction of Law-reading only for Sabbath and Festivals. See Ber- 
liner’s Magazin, vii., p. 66. 

? For Philo’s articles on Divine Service vide Schiirer, Geschichte des 
Jiid. Volkes II., p. 376. 
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first reading of the Law to have occurred. Tradition 
moreover bases the introduction of the custom on the same 
chapter. The expression w1)p N77, which is used in refer- 
ence to a festival, may have been taken by those teachers 
who introduced it as a Biblical warranty for this new rite, 
inasmuch as they may have paraphrased it to mean, 
“holy reading out of the Torah” (Hamburger, Real 
Encyclopddie II. ; article “ Vorlesen” ; Friedmann, Beth Tai- 
mud III., p. 6, ff). 

Tradition also refers back to Moses the reading of the 
Law on the four special Sabbaths in the months Shebat 
and Adar (v. Tractate Sopherim xxi. 4); and here also it is 
possible to discover the period of its introduction. The 
commencement of the so-called Chronicle of Fasts (Me- 
gillath Ta’anith) reads as follows:—‘“From the Ist to 
the 8th of Nissan it is prohibited to fast, because during 
this time the question concerning the daily offering was 
determined. No public funeral oration should be delivered 
during these days, because the Sadducees asserted that 
this offering should be brought as a free-will sacrifice by 
every individual. They base their opinion on Numbers 
xxviii. 4, ‘Thou shalt bring each of you a lamb,’ where 
the verb is expressed in the singular, and signifies an 
individual. Against this view the sages declared: ‘ This 
is not the correct interpretation of the quotation in 
question, for the only method of bringing a congregational 
sacrifice is by general contribution.’ Then the sages, when 
they gained the upper hand, ordered that Shekalim should 
be collected and placed in the temple, which shekels should 
be used to defray the expenses of the daily offering. The 
eight days during which the controversy lasted were to be 
celebrated in future as half-holidays.” Thus far the 
Chronicle. We know that this event took place 79 B.c., 
and since the Talmud enumerates other institutions which 
owed their origin to this victory of the Pharisees, we can 
assume with much probability that the reading of the 
portion of Shekalim was introduced in order that the 
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people should have adequate knowledge of the disputed 
passages. 

Nor did the controversy between the two parties rage 
only in respect to the Shekalim, but also the ceremony of 
the Red Heifer formed a subject of strife.’ The portion 
which treats of this subject is also read on one of the four 
special Sabbaths. 

On another of these Sabbaths is read the passage deal- 
ing with the declaration of the New Moon of Nissan. This 
also formed an object of dispute to these religious sects. It 
is probable that the fourth Sabbath, called -y>3 after the 
first word in Deuteronomy xxv. 17, had its origin in this 
quarrel, inasmuch as the Pharisees impressed on the people 
the necessity of avoiding Hellenism in all its forms by 
alluding to the enemy whose customs the Hellenistic Jews 
adopted. This action was directed against the leaning of 
the Sadducees to Greek habit and culture. 

A third tradition carries us still further in the his- 
tory of the development of the Pentateuch readings. It 
informs us in connection with the citation of Leviticus 
xxiii. 44 (Jerushalmi Megilla, iv. 1) that Moses introduced 
the reading of the Law on Sabbaths, on festivals, New 
Moons, and Half-holidays (v. Tractate Sopherm x.1). We 
have already seen what occasioned the reading on the 
festivals. In respect to the Sabbath there is no need to 
inquire after a special historical origin, for it was merely 
an extension of the custom that had already been estab- 
lished on the festivals and the four Sabbaths. It must 
have been introduced before the Christian era; for the 
Apostles (Luke iv. 16; Acts xiii. 15 and xv. 21) mention 
the reading on every Sabbath as an established rite. 
Again, Josephus (Contra Apionem ii. 18)’ ascribes the inno- 
vation to Moses, from which it is clear that it was for 





1 Geiger, Urschrift, p. 134. Lerner in Berliner’s Magazin, x. p. 143. 

2 ote sicamak dxpoacapivog ovdé dig  morXNdKig GAN’ Exdorne éGdouddog 
roy dddwy ipywr agepévore, ii Tv axpdacty rov vopov ixiAevas aud yeoOas 
wai Tovroyv axpiPic ixpavOavar, 
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him an ancient institution, and one in vogue before the 
common era. The expression wtp N7po in Leviticus 
xxiii. 3 gives us a warranty for this introduction, yet the 
phrase is not found in connection either with the Half- 
holiday or New Moon. If, however, we examine the Me- 
chilta (to Exodus xii. 14, 17; xiii. 6), we find that it estab- 
lishes the conclusion that the middle days of the feasts 
are called wp spe. Add to this the fact that these 
days as well as New Moon are included in Numbers 
xxviii, and xxix. among those occasions on which a 
Musaph offering is to be brought, and are considered as 
festivals, and the introduction of Torah readings on these 
occasions becomes intelligible to us. 

The reading on Saturday afternoon and Monday and 
Thursday mornings is in the Mechilta to Exodus xv. 22, 
ascribed to the Prophets (see Weiss and Friedmann on 
this passage) and in Jerushalmi Meg. iv. 2 to Ezra. This 
institution is at any rate of a later origin than those 
already mentioned, since tradition assigns it to later au- 
thorities than the others. It probably originated in the 
time of the first Tannaim, after the destruction of the 
Temple, when every opportunity was seized to acquaint 
the pecple with a knowledge of the Law. Monday and 
Thursday had already been set aside as Court days from 
ancient times. In the Jerushalmi (loc. cit.) this institution is 
attributed to Ezra. On these days the villagers used to 
assemble in the towns, and consequently the Law was read 
on Monday and Thursday in preference to other week 
days. 

Before we treat of the extension of the custom to in- 
clude Chanucca, Purim and the fast days mentioned in the 
Mishna (Megilla, iv.), without naming the originators, it is 
necessary to set forth those passages which were read in 
synagogues on the festivals and Sabbaths which we have 
already dealt with. We saw that the opposition of the 
Samaritans, which was the cause of the introduction of 
the festival readings, applied to many verses in Leviticus 
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xxiii, so that it follows that on each festival portions were 
selected to be read out of this chapter. The Mishna (Me- 
gilla iii. 5) established this as a law by enacting that’ Levi- 
ticus xxiii. 4 should be recited on the 1st day of Pesach, 
ver. 23 on the New Year’s Day, and ver. 33 on Tabernacles 
(v. Miiller, Zractate Sopherim, p. 242). For Shebuoth and 
Yom Kippur, however, it selected Deut. xvi. 9, and Levit. 
xvi. 1 respectively, that is to say, the selection was not 
in these cases from Leviticus xxiii., and this fact needs 
explanation. From the fact that the Mishna endorses our 
view in three cases, we infer that originally the readings 
for the two above-mentioned feasts were also taken from 
Leviticus xxiii. ; in the course of time, however, a change 
was made in the Pentateuchal lessons, the nature of which 
we shall now proceed to consider. 

We notice that even the readings which the Mishna 
ordained should be chosen from Leviticus xxiii., gradually 
lapsed in the Synagogue, others taking their place. Again, 
we see that an altogether new festival lesson is introduced, 
a Boraitha (B. Megilla, 31a) naming Exodus xiii. as the 
portion for the 7th day of Pesach. Although this latter 
festival is designated w1Ip N7pH, yet neither the Mishna, 
nor Tosefta, nor Palestinian Talmud, assigned to it a special 
reading. The reason for this omission is clear from what 
has already been said. This festival had no importance in 
the controversy that ensued between the Samaritans and 
the Pharisees. Consequently no public explanation of any 
particular text was deemed necessary, so that originally 
there was no Torah recitation on that day. Yet why was 
Exodus xiii. chosen later on? Was it because tradition had 
it (Mechilta on this passage) that the passage through the 
Red Sea took place on this day; that, therefore, the 
portion of the Bible which described that incident was 
chosen as the lesson? And granted that this is so, is this 
no new stage in the development that such pieces should 
be selected as commemorate an event that happened on 
the same day? Let us add to this what the Babylonian 
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Talmud (Megilla, 31a) has to say on this subject, namely, 
that the Babylonian Jews read out of Leviticus xxiii. on 
the 1st day of Pesach, and yet on the 2nd day from Exodus 
xii. Both Pesiktas also enact that both these pieces should 
be read as festival portions, though in reverse order. Now 
we ask, How is it that this second portion was chosen, 
if it were not in commemoration of an event that hap- 
pened on that day? Further, we see that the Tosefta 
(Megilla iii. 6) gives Genesis xxi. as the New Year reading 
in place of that given by the Mishna and TZractate Sopherim 
(xvii. 6), namely, Leviticus xxiii., which, however, though 
only cited by the Tosefta with the formula, “Some 
say,’ must be considered as the original. The Boraitha 
(Megilla 31a), the Talmud (J. Megilla iii. 7), and both Pesik- 
tas give these two portions, declaring the Genesis reading 
to be the first. Here we must emphatically ask, Where is it 
explicitly stated in the Bible that Sarah was remembered on 
New Year’s day? What led the Aggada to make such a 
statement? Should we not rather thus explain the matter,- 
that independent of any purpose, this portion was read on 
New Year, and on this account was it that the incident of 
the birth of Isaac became associated with that festival? Yet 
why was this part of the Law recited on so solemn an occa- 
sion? A simple way out of the difficulty is supplied by a 
consideration of the triennial reading of the Law, which 
must undoubtedly be presupposed in Palestinian sources, 
in the Mishna, Palestinian Talmud, the Boraitha and the 
Tosefta. 

As is well known, the Masora enumerates 154 divisions 
in the Pentateuch, called Sedarim, which Rappoport 
(n7p moa4n, p. 11) already recognised as the Sabbath 
readings of the triennial system. 

This conjecture is supported by the fact that paragraphs 
of the Midrashic works of Palestinian origin are connected 
with these Sedarim, so that each portion was arranged for 
its special Sabbath, and formed the groundwork of the 
Midrashic discussion in the Synagogue. (Rappoport in Lrech 
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Millin, article SM7e>s; Derenbourg in Manuel du Lecteur, 
p. 530; Miiller in Tractate Sopherim, p. 221; Theodor in 
Griitz’s Monatsschrift, year 1885, p. 356.)' We must also 
take into account the imperfectly preserved “ Aggada to 
Genesis” (Jellinek : Beth Hammidrasch, IV.), which shows, 
not only by its Pentateuchal, but also by its Prophetical 
passages, that it supposes a triennial system of reading the 
Law and Prophets.? The number 155, which the Midrash 
also mentions (Esther Rabba I.), can scarcely be bronght 
into question (v. Friedmann in Beth Talmud, MII.); anu yet 
three other computations are cited against it. The Yemen 
grammar, known as the Manuel du Lecteur, giving a de- 
tailed list of the Sedarim, enumerates 167, which are too 
many for three years, as at most these can only comprise 
161 Sabbaths. The great Massorite, Menachem Meiri 
(died 1306), in his work, 95D Mp, under the head of 
Dswaat m7, reckons 161 divisions in all, which 
correspond to the greatest number of Sabbaths possible 
in three years. Against this we have the number 175, 
mentioned by the Zractate Soferim (xvi. 10), supported by 
the Talmud (J. Sabbath, I., 1), as the total of the Penta- 
teuch divisions. This, however, cannot be justified. The 
explanation of Solomon Algazi (Zunz, (ottesdienstliche 
Vortrage,* p. 3, note f), that this enumeration corresponds 
to the number of Sabbaths in three and a-half years, since 
the Torah was read through twice in seven years, is very 
tempting. There is, however, no mention of this custom 
in the ancient sources. The Talmud, indeed (B. Meg. 
29d), says explicitly that the Torah was in Palestine read 
through in a period of three years. Granted, now, that 
the figure 175 is the result of an interpolation—which, 
indeed, is extremely probable (Frankel’s Zeitschrift, year 
1844, p. 357)—the question in reference to the other three 





' Cp. Epstein, OFFA Ny IDPH, p. 57. 
? Theodor, Joc. cit., p. 405. 
3 Epstein, Joe. cit., p. 59. 
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opinions is not yet settled, since the attempt has not yet 
been made to discover what really were the portions read 
on particular Sabbaths in accordance with the triennial 
method. Since it has now been determined that the 
Midrashic works, on account of their Palestinian origin, 
proceeded on the basis of a triennial cycle, the system 
of the ancient readings can only be gathered from these 
sources. The most important question to decide is, When 
was the reading of Genesis commenced ? and also that 
which goes naturally with it, When was the reading 
of the Pentateuch brought to a finish? The divisions, 
according to the annual system adopted by the Samari- 
tans, Babylonian Jews, and Karaites, commenced with the 
last Sabbath in Tishri, from which it might have been 
inferred that this also was the first Sabbath among the 
Palestinian Jews. | This, however, is very doubtful, since 
it is nowhere stated in the Babylonian Talmud that this 
formed the starting-point in the time of the Amoraim. If 
we divide, first of all, the 155 Sedarim into three parts 
corresponding to the three years, we find that they are 
Genesis i. till Exodus x., Exodus xi. till Numbers vi., 
Numbers vi. 22 till Deut. xxxiv. Let us notice first the 
third part, so as to discover when the cycle terminated. 
The first portion of the same includes the priestly bless- 
ing, and the offerings of the twelve tribal chiefs after 
the erection of the tabernacle. Tradition assumes, on the 
basis of Exod. xl. 2 and Levit. ix. 22, that both of these 
took place on the 1st of Nissan. Was it not natural that 
the Sabbath lessons should be so arranged that this por- 
tion should be read on the first Sabbath in the month of 
Nissan ? It follows from this, naturally, that Deuteronomy 
xxxiv. must have been read in Adar, so that the Penta- 
teuch could be recommenced on the Ist of Nissan. Now 
we know that in Adar there were three special Sabbaths 
on which certain specified portions were read peculiar to 
these days, so that the reading of the Pentateuch must 
have been brought to an end on the first Sabbath in Adar. 
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That this really was the case is evident from this striking 
Aggadic passage. The Mechilta to Exodus xvi. 35 reads :— 
Tw NYS MTS 777 AS YON DY DYITN TDS YwITD °34 
DY OMwy) MPIIN 12ND YSN) TINA Myaw2 AyD Mw» TW >D 
syTIa TV>N 9 * yIIN IT yO") bw oawy mew aw by 
mw TD mwe Sw inne MN yor AS ON OY Oya 78 
as Sw nym MYIIN) OMwY An YON) TINT Myawa AD 
Tw) TT Tay haww wr aN bw owl pwn 
(O28 BY oYpIw WN THYON can Oya “MT JO’ bw awd 
Myaw. Ap mw TD mw Swoon ans yo AS Os 
owibw) vow Sw om MyDIN) OMwY wD YON) Haw. 
s}yo°2 Sw awy mew maa may No mow mos) TIN ow 
“R. Joshua says the Israelites ate of the Manna forty 
days after the death of Moses, for he died on the 7th Adar, 
and the twenty-four days of Adar and sixteen of Nissan 
(Joshua vi. 11) together make forty. R. Elazar, opposing 
him, is of the opinion that they ate of this food seventy 
days after their leader’s death, since it was a leap year, 
and, therefore, contained thirty days more. Rabbi Eliezer 
quotes seventy as the number, since, in his opinion, Moses 
died on the 7th of Shebat, the tale of days between this 
date and the 16th of Nissan being seventy.”’ One must 
feel greatly astonished at this vivid imagination of the 
Tannaim, and one cannot help finding it odd that they 
dispute about a date which has not the least founda- 
tion in Holy Writ. If, however, we remember that 
the portion in which the death of Moses is described, 
Deuteronomy xxxiv., was always read about the 7th of 
Adar, we at last come to understand how it is that this 
peculiar date was taken. The reckoning of this death-day 
was made in a year in which the 7th Adar fell on a Sab- 
bath, which was not always the case; therefore is it that 
we find different accounts, fluctuating between the 6th, 





? I quote this passage from the edition of Friedmann, which preserves 
the third portion —omitted by Weiss—on the authority of the Yalkut. The 
MS. in the Bodleian Library (Catalogue Neubauer, No. 1&1) has it also; 
and, in addition to these proofs, it is otherwise thoroughly authenticated. 
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7th, and 8th, as the correct date of Moses’ death (vc. Weiss 
on this passage and Seder Olam, ch. x.). 

We shall return later on to the opinion of R. Eliezer, 
who placed the day as the 7th Shebat. We are now 
in possession of the exact dates on which the Torah 
reading was begun and finished, and we need only inquire 
whether the readings of the first two years fall in 
line with this arrangement. We found that Exodus xii. 
formed the opening chapter of the second year of the 
triennial cycle. Now the first verse of the chapter reads: 
“This month shall be unto you the first of all months,” 
and orders that Nissan should be counted as the first of the 
months. It is hardly necessary to point out that this 
lesson was proper to and suitable for the first Sabbath of 
the month Nissan. The first reading of the first year, 
Genesis i., is also perfectly consistent with this view ; for 
we see that, in the opinion of R. Eliezer, the world was 
created on the Ist Nissan (B. Rosh Hash., 10b). In order 
to give a detailed explanation of every one of the passages 
in the triennial cycle, it is necessary to give an account 
of the further division of the Sedarim. 

I commence with the second year, as here we have at 
our disposal a good many statements to help and guide us 
in our investigations. In the same passage of the Mechilta, 
wherein the death of Moses is so exactly determined, the 
Aggadist dogmatically asserts that the exodus of the 
Israelites from Egypt took place on Thursday, the 15th 
Nissan (v. Seder Olam, cap. x.). Let us examine such a 
year, in which the 15th Nissan fell on a Thursday, as an 
example of our division, and let us follow the Aggadist’s 
dates also in the arrangement of the Sedarim. Since in 
that year the Ist of Nissan was on Thursday, the first 
Sabbath must have been the third of the month. On this 
day, as already stated, Exodus xii. 1 was read. In the 
third verse the command is given by Moses to have the 
Pesach Lamb ready by the 10th of Nissan. This day was 
a Sabbath, which was called “the great,’ on account of 
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the miracle mentioned in the Mechilta as having been per- 
formed on that day. The carrying out of the command 
is described in xii. 21, which is, in accordance with my 
view, the portion of the second Sabbath. The same Agga- 
dist remarks on xiv. 2 that the Israelites who went out 
from Egypt on Thursday, encamped at Ramses on Sab- 
bath, 17th Nissan, on which day, therefore, xii. 837 was 
read. In xiv. 9, he comes to the conclusion that the 
passage through the Red Sea occurred on Wednesday the 
21st of Nissan, and therefore Exodus xiv. 9 was read on 
this day, the 7th of Pesach. If we examine this result in 
the light thrown by the Mechilta on this subject, we are 
furnished with the solution to the question propounded 
above, What was the occasion of the reading of Exod. xii. 
29, on the 1st day of Pesach, and xiii. 17, onthe 7th? The 
answer being that these passages were regularly reached 
on those occasions. When, later on, it was seen that these 
two Sedarim were well suited to these holidays, they were 
established, even when the three years’ cycle was not in 
vogue, as the ordinary lessons of those days.! Let us 
follow the same authority further. It is stated in xv. 22 
that the Israelites, after passing through the sea, wandered 
three days in the wilderness, and found no water till they 
—according to the computation of our exegetist—came to 
Marah on Sabbath, where the Sabbath Law, among others, 
was enunciated. Hence we infer that xv. 22 was the 
reading for the fourth Sabbath. A second tradition (Seder 
Olam, cap. v.) endorses this view by declaring that the 
Israelites came to Rephidim on Sabbath, 29th (according 
to the Mechilta, the 28th) of Iyyar. Our Aggadist tells 
us in reference to xvi. 1 that the Ist of Sivan fell on 





1 It seems that in Palestine the fourteenth chapter was read only till 
verse 29th, and that the following portion commenced with YW"), which 
explains the Midrash of the same name. Tradition also has it (Seder 
Olam, v.) that the crossing over of the Red Sea happened at evening, 
whilst the 7° was sung on the following morning. It is more probable 
that the festival reading itself began with YU"). 
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Sunday, and the Revelation on the 6th, Friday; further 
he says, on xix., that the first verse speaks of the New 
Moon, so that we have here the reading for the first 
Sabbath in Sivan.’ 

With the help of the Mechilta, which, on account of the 
date explicitly given in Exodus xvi. 1, is only of par- 
tial assistance to us, we can assign to the five Sabbaths of 
Iyyar the text from xvi. 1 to xviii, which gives the four 
portions—xvi. 1, 28; xvii. 1; xviii. 1. For the 1st and 
8th of Iyyar, the verses that treat of the incident of the 
Manna thus formed the Pentateuchal lessons.? 

For the 29th of Iyyar, in such a year as is cited by 
the Mechilta, wherein Iyvar has five Sabbaths, there 
remains xix. 6. On Shebuoth then the Decalogue was 
read, which gives us the reason why this portion later on 
was always chosen as the lesson for Shebuoth. It followed 
simply from the fact that in the second year of the cycle, 
in the ordinary course of reading, this portion was reached 
at this festival, and was then carried over to other years.’ 





1 Seder Olam, v., agrees with all the accounts given in the Mechilta, 
with the trifling exception that it makes the exodus from Egypt happen 
on Friday, and consequently the Revelation on Saturday. Yet the MS. 
Catalogue, Neubauer, No. 692, is in total agreement with the Mechilta. 
For us, this difference is of little import. At any rate, this fact is apparent, 
that, like the death of Moses, it admits of various dates, which, however, 
are all confined to the same week, since it is connected with the weekly 
portion. 

2 It is stated (vi. 4) in the Gospel of St. John, which gives compara- 
tively exact dates, ‘ Pesach, the feast of the Jews is near,” and in vii. 2, 
“Tabernacles is drawing near.” Between these two dates there is a 
sermon on the Manna, which—according to vi. 59, “he said this in the 
Synagogue when he was teaching in Capernaum,” — was delivered on 
Sabbath, and was probably connected, according to prevailing custom, 
with the weekly portion. We have seen that this was recited either on 
the first or second Sabbath of the month Iyyar. 

3 The Shebuoth portion for the Babylonian Jews commenced with 
chapter xix. It can be proved that in Palestine it began with xx., since 
the Seder before extended from xix. 6-25. It is stated in the Talmud 
(B. Nedarim, 38a) that the Palestinians must have divided Ex. xix. 9 
into three parts, since no reading could contain as many as twenty-one 
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I have dealt with the Mechilta passages with this detail 
for the purpose of showing that many Midrashic state- 
ments imply, and at the same time prove that they are 
based on a division of the Sedarim according to a trien- 
nial cycle. It follows from the reckoning, which is derived 
from tradition, that out of eight Sedarim given in the Mas- 
soretic divisions of the Pentateuch, ten Sabbath lessons 
were formed. We saw that this latter method of appor- 
tioning readings removed naturally difficulties which be- 
long to the development of the festival readings. It 
makes clear to us that the first occasion for the read- 
ing of portions on festivals which commemorate events 
which happened in the same holiday is derived from 
Exodus xii., xiii. and xix., and this mode of selection also 
reorganised other festival lessons. In the apportioning of 
the various successive Sedarim, we assign Exodus xxi. for 
the 7th Sivan, and xxii. 24, for the 14th; this latter 
chapter, the Seder Olam (Cap. vi.), also connects with the 
same date. For the Seder Olam remarks that Moses 
climbed Mount Sinai seven days after the Revelation. This 
event is narrated in the Biblical chapter in question read 
on the 14th of Sivan. We are next able to assign Ex. xxxiv. 
1 as the reading on the last Sabbath of the month Ab, 
with which opinion tradition is in accord (loc. cit.), inas- 
much as it informs us that Moses went up Mount Sinai 
with the tablets of stone on the 29th of Ab,! which occur- 
rence is related in xxxiv. 1. Lev. i. falls on the last Sabbath 
in Elul; iv. 1 on the Ist of Tishri; v. 1 on the 2nd; vi. 12 
on the first Sabbath in Tishri; viii. 1, on the Day of Atone- 
ment. I have here supplied the two festivals with lessons 
which are nowhere mentioned in the Rabbinical sources, 





verses, This division is only necessary if the portion, xix. 6-25, stands 
alone, which contains only twenty verses, whence it is clear that chapters 
xix. and xx. could never have been read together. 

1 MS. Catalogue, Neubauer, No. 692, differs from this account by one day 
remarking "WMI MWY IY ANI penbun DYIIN WY WY, which is 
only another computation based on the same text. 
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yet which must be assigned to these festivals in the ordi- 
nary course of the triennial reading. We saw that those 
selections were recited on first and seventh days of Pesach 
and Shebuoth, which were reached on those festivals in the 
unbroken succession of Sedarim. This must also have been 
the case with the New Year and Day of Atonement. 
This view is confirmed in another quarter. The Mishna 
(Megilia iii. 6), says that those parts of the Torah that 
are read on Monday and Thursday must be repeated on 
the following Sabbath, since the duty is imposed on us by 
Leviticus xxiii. 44 to read every portion in its suitable 
time. This admonition evidently presumes that the 
continuous reading of the Law on successive Sabbaths 
would naturally assign the portion connected with a certain 
festival for that very occasion. This is undeniably proved 
in the case of the three days already mentioned, and con- 
sequently it must apply also to the Day of Atonement. 
It seems pretty clear that Leviticus viii. 1 to x. 7 must 
have been read on the Great Fast, since a Boraitha has 
shown the identity of the sacrifices offered on the Day 
of Atonement with those described in Leviticus ix. (B. 
Joma, 4a). Again, the Midrashic discussions demonstrate 
that the offering mentioned in this chapter atoned for the 
sins committed in connection with the Golden Calf, which 
another tradition (Seder Olam, ch. vi.) states were forgiven 
on the Day of Atonement. We have yet another proof 
that the portion was recited on the Feast in ancient times. 
The Mishna (Megilla iii. 4) establishes the following rule: 
“The course of the Torah readings should be interrupted 
on New Moon, Chanucca, Purim, fast days and the Day of 
Atonement.” The question which naturally arises in 
connection with this enactment, and which is asked by 
all commentators, namely, Why is only one of the festi- 
vals mentioned ?—cannot be easily answered. If all in- 
genious guesses are avoided, it follows simply that at the 
time when the regular Sabbath readings were introduced, 
those Sedarim were read on the festivals which fell to 
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their share in the course of the ordinary reading. This 
applied also to the Day of Atonement, and it was only at 
a later date that Leviticus xvi. was substituted for Leviti- 
cus viii. 1. The origin of this change was probably due 
in the first instance to the fact that this portion was re- 
cited in the Temple by the High Priest (Joma vii. 1), and 
the festival itself is mentioned towards the finish. Whether 
the fact that the occurrence narrated in x. 7 is continued 
in xvi. 1 had anything to do with the choice of this por- 
tion cannot be determined. In regard to the apportioning 
of the other Sedurim, we only remark that Numbers was 
commenced on the second Sabbath of the month Shebat, 
and that the four following selections were so arranged 
that the last one was read on the Sabbath of the week in 
which the 7th of Adar fell. 

The third year of the cycle, as already stated, opened 
with Numbers vi. 22, and in a year when the Ist of 
Nissan feil on a Sunday, this portion would be delivered 
on the Sabbath before. Such a year it was when the 
events related in the Seder happened (Sifre and Midrash 
to the passage; Seder Olam vii.). This explains what 
otherwise is extremely surprising, namely, the Masora 
divides ch. vii., which describes one incident, at ver. 48, 
into two Sabbath portions, which at first sight seems 
unjustifiable. If, however, we assume that the Ist of 
Nissan fell on Sunday, and that vi. 22 was the lesson for 
the day before, then ver. 48, which begins with the 7th day, 
is appropriate for the 7th Nissan. In this way viii. 1 
would be read on the 14th of Nissan, and on the 15th, 
ix. 1, the portion which, describing as it does the Pesach 
festival, was peculiarly suitable to that day. According to 
the continuous series of the Sedarim, Numbers xv. would 
fall to the third Sabbath in Iyyar. This view is endorsed 
by tradition, since it declares (Sifre to xv. 32) that the 
Sabbath, which is described in this section as having been 
violated, was the second which the Israelites had spent 
in the desert. How does the author of this statement 
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arrive at so exact a date? From the circumstance that 
this Seder was the lesson for the third Sabbath. He 
infers, moreover, that this Sabbath was the 22nd Iyyar, 
from the reckoning adopted by the Mechilta (to Exodus 
xvi. 1), which dates as the 15th of Iyyar, the first Sabbath 
which the Israelites solemnised in the wilderness (B. 
Baba Kama, 119a). The Talmud (Bab. Taanith, 30b) makes 
a statement which is worth consideration in respect to the 
question when the Book of Numbers was finished. The 
reason is asked there, Why should the 15th of Ab be 
celebrated as a day of joy? The answer given is that on 
this day permission was given to the members of the 
various tribes of Israel to intermarry with each other 
(Cp. J. Taanith, iv. 9; B. Baba Kama, 115). The Talmud 
has in mind Numbers xxxvi. and Judges xxi., in which 
passages this intermarriage is allowed. Thus this portion 
must have been the reading for the third Sabbath in Ab. 
More force is probably added to this explanation by the 
fact that Deuteronomy i. 3 mentions a date which (accord- 
ing to the counting of Tishri as the first month), would fall 
in Elul, the eleventh month, and this portion, therefore, 
would have been appropriately read on the Sabbath before 
1st Elul. From this it follows that the Decalogue was read 
either on the Sabbath before the New Year, or on this day 
itself. 

We are only now in a position to explain an old tra- 
dition which ascribes a certain institution in regard to 
Torah reading to Ezra. In the Talmud (J. Megilla iv. 1) 
ten innovations are referred back to Ezra, among which is 
not to be found the one we are about to treat of. The 
reason for this will soon be apparent. A Boraitha (B. 
Meg. 316) says that Ezra enacted that the curses in 
Leviticus xxvi. and Deut. xxviii. should be read re- 
spectively before Shebuoth and Rosh Hashana. On the 
assumption that when these unusual readings were in- 
troduced, the regular triennial cycle of Sabbath por- 
tions was in vogue, it is absolutely impossible to place 
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these two lessons on the two dates required. This 
forced Gritz’ to the conclusion that there was a bien- 
nial cycle, for which, however, there is no other founda- 
tion. Just as the reading from the Pentateuch on the 
four special Sabbaths formed the first Sabbath lessons 
without implying the existence of regular readings, even 
so was it with these two instances. If they are of this 
age, the question arises, What was the historical occasion 
of the custom to read the curses on these fixed days ? 
According to the triennial cycle, as we have already seen, 
the Decalogue, Exod. xx., was read on Shebuoth, the same 
in Deut. v. on New Year, and just before both of these the 
curses were to be recited. Was there then any connection 
between the Decalogue and the curses? Now, in olden 
times, it was not customary for the person called to read a 
portion in the Law to say the benediction at the close of 
his reading. In the Talmud (J. Meg. iii. 7) it is, however, 
stated that the blessing over the Torah must be said after 
the curses in Leviticus and Deuteronomy. R. Joshua opposes 
this opinion, contending that the Torah blessing should 
accompany the Decalogue and the mw in addition to 
the curses. We thus see that the curses and Decalogue 
were included under one category, which implies a rela- 
tionship between the two. We notice that the maledictions 
follow closely upon verse 4 in Deut. xxvii., which the Sama- 
ritans falsified in order to prove the holiness of their 
Temple; yet they were not satisfied with this, but con- 
sidered the interpolated verse of such importance as 
to incorporate it as the tenth commandment in the 
Decalogue. Against this proceeding the sages were 
obliged to interpose as they did in respect to the festi- 
vals, inasmuch as they joined together the two passages 
which had been tampered with. This exposure of the 
falsification of the Samaritans had to be clearly brought 
out in reading Deut. xxvii. 12, where Mount Gerizim is 





1 Monatsschrift, 1869, p. 396. 
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expressly named, and this purpose clearly appears in the 
utterances of the Mishna (Sota vi. 4, Cp. Tosefta vi. and J. 
Sota vii. 3). The Samaritans had also the custom of read- 
ing the Decalogue on Shebuoth and the New Year (vide 
Fetermann, Reise in Urient, p. 290). 

It seems, then, that this institution of reading the curses 
before these two festivals belongs to the time of the intro- 
duction of the festival readings, which have been attri- 
buted to Moses. Consequently then we would expect 
that tradition should ascribe to Moses also the establish- 
ment of the reading under discussion. This, however, is 
impossible, since it was probably still known to the Rabbis 
that the passages in question were directed against the 
Samaritans who first made their appearance in the time of 
Ezra. This institution, however, is not enumerated among 
those ascribed to Ezra, since it was considered to be much 
older. At any rate, we have here a confirmation of the 
opinion that Deut. v. was read on New Year. On the 
following Sabbath the Seder was vi. 4 to vii. 11, for 
which in the treatment of the Haphtarah we shall find a 
warranty in tradition. 

We have not yet spoken concerning the Sedarim of the 
first year of the triennial cycle. 

Following the Massoretic division, Genesis iii. 24 to 
iv. 26 falls to the first day of Passover, whereby we find the 
source of the Midrash cited in the Targum pseudo-Jona- 
than (to iv. 1), that Adam taught his sons how to bring 
sacrifices, and that they brought a Pesach offering (v. Pirke 
de R. Eliezer to the passage, and Yalkut). This was merely 
a remark made in connection with the reciting of this 
portion on first day of Pesach. 

On the sixth Sabbath counted from the lst Nissan, 
falls the portion commencing with vi. 9, which fits in well 
with the date given in vii. 11. 

On the New Year, in this first year of the cycle, xxx. 22 
was reached as the Scriptural lesson of the day, which 
Seder commences with the words: “God remembered 
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Rachel,” and harmonises with the declaration of the Aggada 
that Rachel was remembered on New Year's day (B. Rosh 
Hash., 106). When once it was assumed that one of the 
matriarchs was remembered on this day by God in respect 
to the blessing of children, the idea broadened to include 
Rebecca and Sarah as well. Hence comes it that the por- 
tion describing how Sarah was visited by God was selected 
as the reading for New Year, ie, Genesis xxi. The first 
book was finished in the middle of Shebat, and the second 
was begun on the third week of the same month. It 
is worthy of remark, though perhaps only a mere coin- 
cidence, that the first book of the Pentateuch commenced 
on the Ist of Nissan, the fifth on the lst of Elul, the 
third on the first of Tishri, the second and fourth on 
the 15th of Shebat, thus corresponding to the four 
dates given in the Mishna (Rosh Hash. i. 1) as first 
days of the year for various subordinate purposes, e.g. 
the tithing of animals and fruit. We shall soon return 
to this point. 

In the consideration of the divisions according to the 
triennial cycle, we have found the origin for the substitu- 
tion for the original festival readings out of Leviticus xxiii. 
of altogether new Sedarim, which have often no connec- 
tion with the holidays on which they are read. We have 
also discovered that the development of the institution 
is closely connected with the introduction of the regular 
Sabbath readings. In possession of this important infor- 
mation we can now still further follow the development of 





1 M. Schechter called my attention to the dates in the Midrash Tadshe, 
which agree with those in the Book of the Jubilees (v. Epstein M29 7p19 
D7), p. iv. ff.) In the eighth chapter of this work the days are given 
on which the twelve tribal fathers were born; it is evident that Levi 
and Joseph form the basis of this reckoning, perhaps indeed only the 
latter, the date of whose death alone is stated in the Pentateuch. If we 
notice the date given by the Midrash Tadshe as the birthday of Joseph, we 
find that it is the first of Tishri, the day on which,according to the triennial 
cycle, the Seder telling of his birth would fall. The birthday of Benja- 
min (Yalkut, No. 162), on 11th Chesvan, follows from the reading of 
Genesis xxxv. on this day. 
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the festival lessons. We have already pointed out the fact 
that the Mishna ordains the reading of Deut. xvi. 9 on 
Shebuoth (Megilla iii. 5). This has no foundation in the 
division of the Sedarim, and proceeds from the time when 
the festival portions had not yet been reorganised by the 
introduction of the regular Sabbath portions, at which 
period it was confidently believed that the opposition of 
the Samaritans and the Sadducees could be better met by 
these passages.! (Compare the remarks of the Sifre to the 
passage.) It seems that in many localities this reading was 
retained long after the introduction of Exod. xx., for the 
Tractate Sopherim (xvii. 6), which always takes the Pales- 
tinian Talmud into consideration, gives the Mishna un- 
altered and not the account in the Talmud (J. Megilia, 
iii. 7). This latter passage names expressly Exod. xx., the 
portion derived from the ordinary course of the Sabbath 
readings. The Tosefta (Megilla iv. 5) and the Boraitha 
(B. Megilla 31a) cite the same Seder.? The two Pesiktas 
have both pieces alternately, which proves the indefinite- 
ness of practice to have survived after the completion of 
the Palestinian Talmud. 

The same progress in the development is to be noticed 
in the lessons for the Day of Atonement and New 
Year; yet it seems that the portion Levit. xxiii. 23-235, 
containing only three verses, was taken and long adopted 
as the reading in many districts, since the Pesikta of R. 
Kahana knows only of this, and the Pesikta Rabbati bases 





1 The assumption of the Pisqe Tossaphoth to Megilla, No. 108, which 
is also adopted by Miiller (7ractate Sopherim p, 242), that Leviticus xxiii. 
was no longer read because it had already been used as the lesson for 
Passover is so far weak, inasmuch as originally only those verses of 
Levit. xxiii. were recited which were peculiar to the festivals on which 
they were tobe read. It was not the whole chapter that was read on each 
festival. 

2? Maimonides (nban mba xiii.) opines that Deut. xvi. was the 
chapter established by rule, and Exod. xix. that generally adopted. 
This is in accordance with the method usually followed by him in the 
whole section on the Torah reading. 
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a homily on it near to one which has as its text Ge- 
nesis xxi. It might have been confidently expected that 
the Babylonian Jews, who have readings for both days 
of the festival, should have accepted those which have the 
guarantee of tradition for their selection, since, where 
possible, they invariably followed the practice of the Pales- 
tinians, instead of which, however, we find in the Tal- 
mud that the original lesson was altogether excluded, 
the section for the second day of New Year being Gene- 
sis xxii. The fact that the Midrash (on the passage) shows 
that the event recorded in this portion happened on New 
Year’s Day proves only that it knew of its recital on that 
occasion ; it says nothing, however, to explain the actual 
introduction of the Seder. Let us consider the change 
which ensued in the Synagogue after the institution of 
regular sabbatical readings. 

Formerly there were few readings during the year, and 
it was necessary on every occasion to roll the Torah to its 
allotted place. Now, however, there were Scriptural lessons 
every Sabbath and Festival, and there was no necessity to 
look specially for the various portions for occasional festi- 
vals, since the Torah was read through continuously. Since 
now there was a new institution in progress of establish- 
ment, and the religious Jeaders and teachers wished to 
accustom the people to the innovation, they enunciated 
the following rule: That henceforward no columns of the 
Torah were to be skipped over in proceeding from one 
section to another (Megilla, iv. 5). That this was still ob- 
served in the time of the Amoraim in the third century 
is evidenced from the question of an Amora who asked 
(J. Megilla, iv. 5) what was to be done when the portion 
was too brief. He had probably in mind Leviticus xxiii. 
23-25, from which place perhaps many attempted to proceed 
direct to Numbers xxix. We are also told the reason on 
account of which the sages did not permit this rolling, so 
“that Israel should read through the Torah in continuous 
fashion.” The Babylonian Jews also obeyed this rule, in- 
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asmuch as having selected Gen. xxi. for the first day of 
the New Year, in order that they should not be under 
the necessity of rolling the Torah to another place, they 
chose Gen. xxii. as the reading for the second day. We 
shall notice again a similar proceeding on the part of the 
Babylonian Jews. When this Seder was adopted as the 
New Year portion, perhaps also by some Palestinian com- 
munities as well, a theory arose in connection with it 
that Abraham’s attempted sacrifice of his son happened 
on this day. It need only be added that after the intro- 
duction of regular Sabbath readings the passages that 
were reached for the festivals in Genesis, Leviticus, and 
Deuteronomy happened to be suitable for those occasions. 
In none of the three years, however, was there any re- 
ference made to Succoth in the chapters that were ap- 
portioned to it in the regular cycle. Hence there was a 
return to the original Seder for the day. 

This commenced according to the Tosefta (Megilla iv. 8) 
with xxiii. 33, which it is necessary to point out, since the 
Pesikta d’R. Kahana starts its consideration of the festival 
portion with v. 40, though this commentary always begins 
its exposition with the first verse. If we recall to our 
memory the establishment of the festival Sedarim and their 
historical origin, we notice that the remarks of the Midrash 
apply to the verse which was the cause of contention be- 
tween the Samaritans and the Pharisees, and which there- 
fore required interpretation ; the festival reading, however, 
opened with an earlier verse.! 


1 This explanation forms the basis of the remarkable passage °J2 ‘DY 
2N WwW" in the Targum pseudo-Jonathan, and in the Targum Yerushalmi 
on Leviticus xix. 16 and xxv. 15. This embellishment of the Targum is 
apparent also in Levit. xxii. 27, where in later times :the Pesach Seder 
commenced ; in Numbers xxviii. 2, Deut. xvi. 1, in the beginning of the 
festival readings with which are connected the Midrashic expositions, as 
e.g., the homilies of the Pesikta (V. Rappoport in Hrech Millin, p. 169*). 
It is also noticeable in Deut. xiv. 22, which as in the other instances cited 
formed the opening verse of the festival Seder only in later times. In the 
two first-mentioned quotations, in a similar fashion to the Pesikta, the 
embellishment of the Targum is not found at all to the opening verses, 
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For the eighth day, which according to the Halacha is 
an independent festival, the Mishna does not assign any 
special Seder, since this was included under the compre- 
hensive expression My22772 37M Ny» YD mNws (Meg. iii. 5), 
and therefore had, as its Scriptural lesson, Num. xxix. 35. 
Originally, as in seventh day of Pesach, either there was 
no lesson at all or the reading probably was taken from 
Leviticus xxiii., where the holiday is mentioned. When, 
however, Numbers xxix. was fixed for 1y1m 41n, the 
passage above quoted was set aside for the eighth day. 
It cannot be determined when it was that Deut. xvi. was 
apportioned to this festival, nor can its introduction be 
explained, since not only was no reference made to the 
holiday in question in this portion, but Tabernacles is also 
described here as a seven-day feast.! 

We noticed above in the Mechilta that R. Eliezer dated 
the death of Moses on 7th of Shebat. If now our theory 
is the correct one, there must have been a completion of 
the Torah readings on this day. That this was really the 
case we shall shortly establish on the basis of many state- 
ments in the Midrash. Here it need only be remarked 
that Deut. xvi—the assigning of which by tradition to 
mosy %2w bristles with difficulties—in accordance with a 
triennial division ending on 7th of Shebat, really falls on 
this feast, thus solving the problem satisfactorily. Since 





but commences with a later one, where there is some difficulty that re- 
quires smoothing over, or where some special remark is to be made. This 
explains also the statement of R. Chanina (Lev. Rabba, cap. iii.) that 
Leviticus ii. 3 formed the opening verse in a certain synagogue (S. Fried- 
man, Beth Talmud, III., p. 169), and the ten commandments, which, as the 
Pesikta Rabba shows, required individual exposition, have for the same 


reason ten times Syn 32 NOY. 


1 The manner in which the Boraitha (B. Megilla, 31a) explains the 
passage 11331 D'PM Nis Nan $3 JANA 3b 1’ is very remarkable. 
This forced and unintelligible interpretation arises from the fact that the 
author of this expression could not give a better reason for the dependence 
of the festival on this portion. He was bound to go to the sacrificial 
observances to help him in this matter. (Cf. Hammanhig, p. 71.) 
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the Babylonian Jews required Sedarim for two days, and 
since, as already shown, no appropriate passage for Taber- 
nacles was derived from the triennial cycle, they were 
obliged to repeat the first day’s reading on the second. 
This proves that they were not in the habit of rolling the 
Torah from place to place, since, had they wished, they 
might have turned to Deut. xvi. and recited that on 
the second day. They appointed Deut. xxxiii. as the 
portion for the additional (9th) day of the festival. Yet 
there is no Talmudical foundation for assuming that this 
section was selected for that occasion, because, indepen- 
dently of a purposed selection, the Torah was then in the 
regular course of the cycle brought to an end; nor that 
in the time of the Talmud, 7717 Armmw was already con- 
nected with the finishing of the Law (v. Gritz, Monats- 
schrift, 1869, p. 394). The choice of this Seder is even now 
inexplicable to me. 

Having examined the series of festival readings, 
we can now devote our attention to the Sedarim of 
the four special Sabbaths. There is something, how- 
ever, to be said first about the series itself. The Mishna 
already lays down the rule (Megilla, iii. 4) that on Sab- 
bath, the first of Adar, or on the Sabbath immediately 
preceding it, Shekalim should be read; on the Sabbath 
before Purim, Zachor; on the following week, Para; and 
on the Sabbath before the Ist Nissan, Hachodesh. The 
two Talmuds explain in full the arrangement of the four 
Parashas which were read between the last Sabbath in 
Shebat and the last in Adar, the number of Sabbaths in 
this interval varying in different years. The question, 
which we cannot suppress in face of this strict regulation, 
how does this series come about, and why are these four 
anomalous portions recited in the same month, and not in 
different months, we can answer very simply in accordance 
with the suggestions made above. 

The Sedarim of the year came to an end on the first 
Sabbath in Adar; there were consequently four Sabbaths 
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unprovided with portions, since the Torah was recom- 
menced on Ist Nissan. The four unusual Sedarim were 
therefore apportioned to these days. According to this 
view, Shekalim should be read on the second Sabbath of 
Adar, which is inconsistent with the Mishnaic ruling on 
the subject. Does this not also betoken development? We 
understand how it is that the Parasha Hachodesh, which 
deals with the Ist Nissan, should have been read on the 
Sabbath before the New Moon, or on the New Moon itself, 
when this fell on the Sabbath. For in the second year of 
the cycle whose initiatory reading was this portion, we 
saw clearly that it was read on the second Sabbath before 
Passover. Further, it is conceivable that Zachor should be 
placed in immediate proximity to Purim, since both Zachor 
(Deut. xxv.) and Esther speak of artifices resorted to by 
Israel’s enemies. (The Aggada that Haman sprang from 
the stock of the Amalekites had its origin in this juxta- 
position). How stands the matter with Para and Sheka- 
lim? In reference to the former, the Sifre (to Num. vii. 1) 
remarks that the Red Heifer was on the first occasion 
prepared on the 2nd Nissan, and in the Talmud (J. Meg. 
iii. 6) an Amora declares that the section dealing with this 
sacrifice must be read after Parasha Hachodesh. Hence it 
follows that there really existed a time when this formed 
the scriptural Jesson for the first Sabbath in Nissan. At 
this period the regular Sabbath readings had not yet 
been introduced, and no obstacle stood in the way of 
reciting this portion on the first Sabbath in Nissan when 
Hachodesh had been read the Sabbath before. Now, how- 
ever, since in consequence of the innovation of regular 
readings, the Sabbaths in Nissan were supplied with Se- 
darim regulated according to the triennial cycle, the 
section describing the ceremony of the Red Cow had to be 
transposed before Hachodesh. The above-mentioned Amora 
explains that the dislocation in question was brought about 
in order that the Israelites might before Nissan have their 
VOL. V. FF 
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attention called to the laws concerning the purifying of 
the unclean. 

Let us now turn to Shekalim. We pointed out above 
that the controversy of the Sadducees in respect to the 
employment of the shekel collection lasted from the Ist 
to 8th Nissan, in commemoration of which controversy and 
consequent decision these days were to be observed as 
minor holidays. It is pretty evident, in the light of this 
fact, that Shekalim, at the time of its introduction, was 
read on the second Sabbath of Nissan, from which place 
it was afterwards removed, in consequence of its interfering 
with the regular Sabbath portions. The arrangement of 
the four extraordinary Sedarim would accordingly be 
Zachor, Para, Shekalim and Hachodesh respectively, for the 
second, third, and fourth Sabbaths in Adar and the first 
in Nissan. How, then, did the Mishna come to adopt its 
series, and how came it that the Parashas were placed two 
Sabbaths back? In the Mishna (Shek. i. 1) the fact is nar- 
rated that every year, on Ist Adar, people were reminded 
of their duty to contribute towards the Shekalim fund: 
Although, indeed, in the Palestinian Talmud this publi- 
cation is not identified with the reading of its appropriate 
Biblical section, we are justified in assuming that the mis- 
placement of Shekalim was due to the fact that it was 
read to realise the above-mentioned object. It would now 
be possible to assume, were it not expressly excluded in the 
Mishna (Megilia; iii. 4), that the regular Sabbath reading 
was interrupted, and the Seder, which had still to be 
recited, was assigned to one of the Sabbaths in Adar, 
which had not yet been endowed with a portion. We are 
thus forced to the opinion that the reading of the Sedarim 
was brought to a conclusion on the last Sabbath before 
Adar, and that the four following Sabbaths were left free 
for the four Parashas. It is this way that Shekalim came to 
be apportioned to 1st Adar; and, therefore, according to the 
order adopted, Hachodesh would be read about the middle 
of Adar. This stage in the development also clearly ap- 
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pears in a controversy of the Tannaim, namely, a Boraitha 
says (B. Pessachim 6a), ap roan ms>na puny posw 
minaw snw maw Ssvdna 72 yNw yan oY owibw mopn 
“Lectures are held on the laws concerning Passover thirty 
days before the festival; R. Simeon b. Gamliel says two 
weeks before ” (v. Miller Tractate Sopherim, p. 144). The 
real nature of this dispute can only adequately be gauged 
by noticing that, according to the first opinion (which alone 
is mentioned in the Tosefta Meg. iv. 5), Hachodesh, which 
formed the basis of the discourse, was read within thirty 
days before the Passover, viz., on the Sabbath before the 
15th Adar, on the ground that the ordinary Sedarim came 
to an end on the second Sabbath of Shebat ; and, according 
to the view of Simeon b. Gamliel, it was read on the first 
of Nissan, on the assumption that the regular reading was 
finished about the 7th Adar. 

There was thus one partition of the Sedarim which 
brought the course to an end on the second Sabbath of 
Shebat. A confirmation of this theory is found in the 
fact that R. Eliezer’s opinion that Moses died on the 7th of 
Shebat implies a conclusion of the Torah about this time. 
Already in the period of the compilation of the Mishna the 
series was so arranged that the first of the four Parashas 
should be Shekalim, which being read about the 1st Adar, 
allowed for the proximity of Zachor to Purim, and the 
reciting of Hachodesh before the Ist of Nissan. On the 
first Sabbath in Nissan, according to the division generally 
adopted, and described above, the usual reading of the Law 
was recommenced. 

As regards the portions themselves read in the four 
extraordinary Sabbaths, they are not at all the portions 
that would have been reached in the regular Sabbath 
lessons, since these latter are of a much later date. The 
Babylonian Jews were not agreed as to the exact sec- 
tion of the Law which was to be read on the Sheka- 
lim Sabbath. We see that the oldest Midrashic compila- 
tions containing Halacha, the Mechilta, Sifra, and Sifre, 
FF 2 
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make mention of neither the institution, nor of the Sedarim 
read on the four special Sabbaths, We can infer from this 
that with the destruction of Jerusalem not only did the 
controversy cease between the Sadducees and the Phari- 
sees, but the customs also which were the outcome of this 
strife, since they applied only to the Temple worship. 
The origin of the four Sabbaths, like many other facts, 
was thus forgotten, whilst the custom of reading the allot- 
ted portion was afterwards re-adopted, as a result of the 
tendency to incorporate in the ritual every memento of the 
Temple service. The Shekalim portion was not by any 
means exempt from this general oblivion. Rab, about 
210 c.£., when he returned to Babylon, heard a different 
Seder read there than in Palestine. He knew Numbers 
XXvili. 1 as the Shekalim Parasha. Samuel, on the other 
hand (B. Megilla, 29b), gives Exod. xxx. 11, where the She- 
kalim are expressly mentioned. This latter view (loc. cit.) 
is supported by a Boraitha which, describing the section by 
its initial word, bears indisputable testimony to the fact 
that Ex. xxx. 11 was read on Shekalim. Reverting to the 
origin of the institution, we notice that in accordance with 
the quotation from Megillath Taanith given above, the 
Sadducean polemic raged about Numbers xxviii. 4. Con- 
sequently Rab’s opinion on this point, in addition to its 
being trustworthy on account of his position as a pupil of 
the Palestinian school, receives considerable support from 
this fact. If we bear in wind, also, that in the portion 
named by Samuel no word is mentioned about the employ- 
ment of the Shekalim for the daily offering—the dispute 
concerning which really formed the occasion of the reading 
of Shekalim—it is clear that the Seder mentioned by 
Samuel was not the original one selected. It owed its 
introduction to the fact that the explicit allusion to the 
Shekalim in Ex. xxx. 11 was calculated to commemorate 
the old rite which had now fallen into disuse. Taking into 
account the Boraitha above quoted, this Seder must also 
have been read in Palestine. We must not forget as well 
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that in this portion it is stated how the Shekalim were 
to be applied to the offerings (J. Shekalim, i. 1). Both 
Pesiktas, which like the Midrash are of Palestinian origin, 
only treat of this Parasha. There are not wanting, how- 
ever, some traces of the original reading. For both 
Pesiktas, after having dealt with the Sedarim of the four 
extraordinary Sabbaths, proceed to discuss a fifth, namely, 
Numbers xxviii. 1. It was generally accepted that this was 
provided in the event of New Moon of Nissan falling on a 
Sabbath. Friedmann (Pesikta Rabbati on this passage), 
however, has undeniably demonstrated that there is no 
warranty for this assumption, by proving that it was des- 
tined as a discourse for the first week of Nissan, for the 
controversy between the Pharisees and Sadducees had 
application to the rendering of this portion, and they were 
polemically engaged on this matter at the beginning of 
Nissan. If we add to this what was proved above, that 
originally this Parasha was recited on the first Sabbath in 
Nissan, it will become clear and intelligible to us how it 
was that in the Pesiktas the discussion of Num. xxviii. 1 
occurs just before the explanation of the portion read on 
the first day of Pesach. There is no difference of opinion 
in respect to the three other Sabbath Sedarim. The To- 
sefta (Meg. iv. 4), which merely mentions a reading for 
Shekalim without defining what chapter was to be read, 
apportions Exodus xii. for Hachodesh, Numbers xiv. for 
Para, and Deuteronomy xxv. 17 for Zachor. 

We now reach the third stage in the development of the 
public reading of the Law (see above, p. 427). This stage 
concerns the lessons for the middle days of festivals, New 
Moons, and ordinary Sabbaths, Of the changes in the last 
named readings I have already spoken; there are no im- 
portant variations to be noticed in the lessons for the 
middle days of festivals and the New Moons. For 
n>. Iwi Sym the Mishna selects Numbers xxix. 17-34, 
from which the appropriate portions are to be taken for 
the respective days. In the time of the Tannaim there 
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were no Farashas for mo Ty197 4IN, just as there was none 
for the seventh day. Nor does the Palestinian Talmud 
assign any portions for these days, and hence it may be 
inferred that the reading during Pesach was at that time 
confined to the first day, and, of course, Ty1am7 SIN Maw. 
Since, unlike Succoth, there were no successive Pentateuchal 
portions treating of Pesach, the Tosefta (Megilia, iv. 5), with 
a view to meeting this want, enacts that those readings 
should be selected for tyvam SIM which deal with 
Pesach and which are found scattered throughout the 
' Torah. This method of proceeding, which has no axalogy, 
was suggested by the circumstance that on the second 
year of the cycle Exodus xiii. was reached on the Sab- 
bath during Pesach, and in the third year Numbers ix. 
These sections could very well be made into Parashas for 
‘yar 51m, since they both speak about Pesach. To these 
were added Exodus xxiii. and xxxiv., these four pieces being 
read on the four days, according to the order in which 
they occur in the Torah. It was first in Babylon—in which 
place the contents of the portion read was always taken 
into account—that it was arranged that Exodus xxxiv. 
should be selected for tyvar1 51M Naw both on Pesach and 
Succoth. And for this reason—that the Sabbath is men- 
tioned there as well as the festival (B. Megilla, 31a). For 
the other days the portions cited remained unchanged (ep. 
Shibbole halleket, roD, cap. 219). Numbers xxviii. 11 was 
the only Seder that could be chosen for the New Moon, for 
there is no other chapter in the Torah which could be ap- 
propriately taken as the lesson for this occasion. The ques- 
tion as to which was the initial verse of this portion was 
first raised in Babylon (B. Megillu, 216). There it is laid 
down that ten should be the least number of verses for a 
week-day reading, and twelve for Rosh Hachodesh. It was, 
therefore, resolved to commence the Parasha with verse 1. 
When New Moon fell on Sabbath, the special portion for 
this day alone was read in Palestine, the ordinary reading 
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for that Sabbath being omitted. The later teachers first 
combined both, and established that the special lesson for 
the day should be read after the regular portion for that 
Sabbath had been gone through. 

In the same passage two other Sedarim are enumerated 
for the minor holidays of Chanucca and Purim respectively, 
which belong to the last stage of the development. These 
feasts are reckoned among the days on which the serial 
reading of the Torah is to be interrupted in favour of the 
special festival portion. Since Chanucca is the Feast of 
Lights, a part of the Torah had to be sought which treated 
of the import of the same. This was found in Numbers 
viii. 1, where the lights and the kindling of them 
is described (Megilla, iii. 6; Sopherim, xx. 10). In vii. 84, 
however, we find the expression M27 237 st, which 
formed a suitable beginning, uot only on account of the 
occurrence of the words 723m, but because of its applica- 
bility to the festival and its signification. Therefore did 
the Mishna select ow MwiD for the Chanucca reading. 
When this holiday was made equal to Pesach and Suc- 
coth in respect to its being provided with daily readings, 
the portion was begun at Numbers vii. 1, so that a different 
piece could be read every day. Since the Seder (Sabbath 
portion) opened with vi. 22, later authorities? (Halachoth 
Pesucoth, p. 132) made this also the initial verse of the 
Chanucca readings. The Tosefta does not apportion any 
Parasha to Chanucca. This fact, combined with what was 
remarked above, proves to us that Chanucca was not 
always considered as equal to a half-festival. There was 
probably a time when there was a Chanucca reading only 
on Sabbath, or perhaps also on the eighth day.* It was 





1 That the Mishna speaks of this, and not of the Haftara, is clear from 
the fact that there is mentioned the Day of Atonement, where it can 
only be explained that the Sabbath portion lapses, and is substituted by 
another. 

2 So also the MS. Catalogue Neubauer, No. 620, p. 79d. 

3 Vide Sopherim xx. 10, and the second discourse of both Pesiktas to 
Numbers vii. 54. 
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only at a comparatively late period that an every-day read- 
ing was instituted for this feast (J. Megilla, iii. 6). It seems 
also that originally there was special reading for Purim 
only when it fell on Sabbath, and later on a portion was 
introduced for the week-day, for the Tosefta here also does 
not make mention of any Parasha. 

Which was the original Parasha may be gathered from 
the Mishna (Meg. iii. 4). The Mishna supposes a case where 
the Ist of Adar falls on Sabbath, on which day Shekalim 
would be read. There would thus be left four Sabbaths in 
this month, the 8th, 15th, 22nd, and 29th, and only three 
special portions. This circumstance made it necessary to con- 
sider one of these Sabbaths—here the first—as an ordinary 
Sabbath. Otherwise—and this as was decided above, is 
impossible—there would be an ordinary reading on the last 
Sabbath of the year. Thus it happened that Zachor was 
read on the 15th (Purim), no special lesson being assigned 
for a week-day Purim. When, however, it was observed 
that a portion treating of the Amalekites was read on 
Sabbath, which was at the same time Purim, a similar 
piece, namely, Exod. xvii. 8, was chosen for Purim should 
it fall on a week-day. 

We have still to mention among the extraordinary read- 
ings those in vogue on fast-days, to which the Mishna has 
allotted (Megilia, iii. 6) myYpy my272, te, Deuteronomy 
XXviii., or Leviticus xxvi. 

Before we proceed to investigate the reason for this 
remarkable selection, we notice that the Tosefta mentions 
only the 9th Ab, and quotes two opposing views as to 
which of two portions should be read, viz., ppwm SN? ON! 
or Deuteronomy iv. 25. This limitation of the rule shows 
that originally the curses were read only on the 9th of Ab. 





'The portion chosen by the Mishna, and called by it niddpy ny373 
literally taken, would exclude the curses in Leviticus xxvi., which are not 
preceded as in Deuteronomy by blessings, each of which is headed by the 
expression 173. From this we infer that Yown nd DN .is incorrect, 
and stands for sown NS ON MM, Deut. xxviii. 15. 
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A confirmation of this theory is afforded by the contents 
of the chapter, which describes the sorrows of a siege, and 
the trials of an exile, such as that which befell Israel on 
the 9th of Ab. 

It was undoubtedly the contents of this piece which 
caused it to be chosen. The same in other words was the 
contents of the second section selected by the Tosefta, 
namely, Deuteronomy iv. 25. Since we saw that a new 
portion was never substituted for the original reading, un- 
less for some good reason, we must again here consider the 
Sabbath Sedarim. And, in fact, we notice that according 
to the division of R. Eliezer, who brings the Torah to a con- 
clusion on the 7th of Shebat, Deut. iv. 25 would actually 
be reached on the 9th Ab. We find in the Boraitha (B. 
Meg. 31a) a third portion assigned to the 9th of Ab, namely, 
Numbers xiv. 11, or 26, where no reference to the fast-day 
is apparent. If, however, we take into consideration the 
remark of the Mishna (Taanith, iv. 6) that on the 9th of 
Ab it was decided by God none of those Israelites who had 
journeyed through the wilderness should reach the Holy 
Land, we see that this choice was dependent on the Mishna. 
This is a proof that the reading in question was of very 
late introduction. 

Since we have now dealt with the extraordinary readings 
of the special days, we will return to the practice of 
reading the Law on Saturday afternoon, and Monday and 
Thursday mornings. The introduction of this rite is 
ascribed to Ezra. This reading was instituted on the two 
week-days with the object of giving instruction to the 
villagers who came to the town on these days. This, how- 
ever, cannot be the reason which caused the Sabbath after- 
noon lesson to be established, for no one came to town on 
the Sabbath. It probably originated with the desire to 
have a Torah portion with the usual Saturday afternoon 
discourse (v. Rappoport, Lrech Millin, article NmrwDN), 
Since the ordinary Sabbath Parasha had been read in the 
morning it was deemed advisable to commence in the after- 
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noon with the verse immediately after the concluding pas- 
sage of the morning’s portion. Although it was Sabbath 
yet the ordinary rules of the Sabbath Sedarim were not 
adopted in connection with the afternoon readings, but 
they were scheduled in this respect with the weekly 
readings. And for this reason: The arrangement of the 
Sabbath portions was already firmly established, and there 
would be an objection against interfering with it; and on 
this account it was determined not to read a whole Seder 
on Sabbath afternoon. 

This question, however, cannot be so summarily disposed 
of. The Mishna, indeed, says (Meg. iii. 6) that the portion 
read on the three above-mentioned occasions, should be 
repeated on the Sabbath following, for, otherwise, those 
portions, which are peculiarly appropriate for certain days, 
would not actually form their Pentateuchal lessons. This 
gives colour to the opinion that there must have been 
many synagogues, or localities, where the custom was not 
adopted of repeating the weekly reading on the imme- 
diately succeeding Sabbath, and, in fact, the Tosefta (Meg. 
iv. 10) names R. Judah as an advocate of this view. How 
then did this Tanna read the Torah? Did he adopt a 
triennial cycle? Or was Gratz correct (Monatsschrift, 1869, 
p. 396) in assuming that R. Judah read through the Torah 
in two years? Let us revert for a few minutes to the result 
of our previous considerations. We found that the cycle 
of the Torah portions was generally commenced on the Ist 
of Nissan, and this was necessary, so that several Sidras 
should fall on certain festivals. The statements in the 
Mechilta make it clear that this coincidence was suffi- 
ciently established by the ordinary division of the portions. 
It was further shown that the Torah was read continuously 
from the Ist of Nissan to the 7th of Adar, and that 
originally it was not necessary to look for other Parashas 
outside the usual Sabbath Sedarim. 

Since by taking into account the Sabbath and festival 
portions, there were at least fifty-four Sedarim in an 
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ordinary year, the whole constitution of the division into 
Sedarim is shaken, for the Massora enumerates only one 
hundred and fifty-five for three years. If we consider 
more closely the festival portions, Exodus xii. 29, for the 
first day of Pesach; xiii. 17, for the seventh; xx. 1, for 
Shebuoth, in the second year of the cycle; and Numbers 
ix. 1, for the first day of Pesach in the third year, we 
notice that these lessons do not start at the beginning of 
Sedarim, but are only parts of Sedarim which are more 
lengthy than others. This may be proved also to apply, 
without exception, to all the readings of the festivals, 
and the four extraordinary Sabbaths, and in this way 
all difficulty is removed. 

Thus, only one hundred and forty-one, or since there is a 
leap year among the three, one hundred and forty-six 
Sedarim would be required. The remaining nine, which 
the Massora gives in addition, were instituted—as many 
portions were in the annual cycle—for the purpose of 
supplying with Jessons those Sabbaths which are added to 
certain years, and also to make it possible that the appro- 
priate passages should be assigned to the right occasions. 
When this surplus was not necessary, two Sedarim were 
read on one Sabbath, as was shown distinctly in the de- 
tailed account of the triennial cycle. We saw also, that 
it was afterwards introduced to read the ordinary Sabbath 
Seder together with the portion of the extraordinary 
Sabbath, so that one hundred and sixty-one Parashas were 
required for three years. In fact, Menachem Meiri, as 
mentioned above, enumerates just this number of Sedarim, 
the origin of which is now clear to us. The one hundred 
and sixty-seven of the Manuel (/oc. cit.) are to be explained 
only as a provision for possible emergencies, as we found 
was the case with the one hundred and fifty-five of the 
Massora, especially since, through the introduction of the 
established Kalendar, every one of the years forming the 
triennial cycle could at one time or other be a leap year, 
three books of the Pentateuch had to always contain four 
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more Sedarim than were otherwise strictly necessary. 
Genesis, which was begun on Ist Nissan, and Leviticus 
which was begun on Ist Elul, did not require this extra 
division, since the reading of both these books concluded on 
the 15th of Shebat, sc that they had no concern with the 
additional month of the leap year. Indeed, we notice that 
the Massora, Meiri, and the author of the Manuel, while 
differing considerably in their enumeration of the Sedarim 
in Exodus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, are in perfect 
agreement as regards the computation of the Sedarim in 
Leviticus, and differ only in a slight degree in respect to 
Genesis. 

It is possible to discover with some degree of probability 
the origin of the division of the Tractate Sepherim (loc. cit.) 
into one hundred and seventy-five parts—if this really ever 
existed in fact. Ihave already remarked that the Festival 
Parashas, and those selected for the four extraordinary 
Sabbaths, do not indeed form independent Sedarim. If 
now we enumerate these individually—Exod. xii. 1, xiii. 
17, xx. 1, xxx. 9; Lev. xvi. 1; Num. xix. 1, xxii. 26; 
Deut. xv. 19, xxv. 17—and perhaps also the Chanucca 
and Purim Parashas, we have nine or eleven portions 
which might have been taken as special Sedarim. We 
have now to add to this the one hundred and sixty-six 
divisions which the author above mentioned perhaps 
arrived at, and in this‘'way we obtain the number one 
hundred and seventy-five.' 

To be sure, the question can be asked, How could the 
author of the one hundred and seventy-five computation | 
go so far as to consider the eight verses in Exod. xxx. 1-8, 
as a special Seder, since tradition always assigns twenty- 
one verses as a Sabbath portion? This leads us to discuss 





1 Some colour is added to this view by the division according to the 
annual cycle, which arranges four of the enumerated passages as new 
weekly portions; there are very few instances, namely, Gen. xviii. 1, 
xxvii. 28 ; Lev. vi. 1, etc., in which a weekly portion according to the 
annual cycle commences otherwise than with a new Massoretic Seder. 
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the question as to what was the number of verses read on 
Sabbaths and Festivals in most ancient times. 

If we examine the division of the Sedarim given by 
the Massora which, in consequence of its having the smallest 
amount of portions contains the most lengthy Sedarim, we 
find the following readings — Gen. xii. 1-9, xxv. 1-18; 
Num. xi. 16-22, xxv. 1-9; and Deut. xxiii. 10-21—which 
comprise less verses than tradition requires. Let us, how- 
ever, consider the traditional statements on the subject. 
The Mishna says (Meg. iv. 4) “Whoever reads out of 
the Law publicly, shall read no less than three verses ; 
to the translator, however, no more than one.” (The 
Meturgeman expounded every verse in Aramaic to the 
people after it was given forth in Hebrew, because they 
no longer understood the original language of the Torah.) 
Further, we are told (Meg. iv. 1) that on Sabbath afternoon 
and Monday and Thursday mornings, three persons should 
be called to read the lesson from the Law; on New Moon 
and tpi Sin, four; on festivals, five; on the Day of 
Atonement, six; and on Sabbath, seven. This arrange- 
ment may have been carried out in two ways. Either every 
person read the same three verses, or another three, in 
which latter case there must have been nine, twelve, fifteen, 
eighteen, and twenty-one verses respectively. Yet in the 
Massoretic division we meet with Sabbath Sedarim that 
contain only seven, eight, and nine verses. Are we not 
compelled to admit a development from the origin of the 
Sabbath Sedarim to its firm establishment in the ritual 
which is found in the Massora, and from ancient times, 
till the period when the Mishna enumerated rules for the 
same ? 

If we take into consideration one of the most extensive 
of the Sabbath readings—the verses in Leviticus xxvi. 
3-46—verses 3-13 would fall, in lots of three verses, to the 
first three persons; 14-46, which were not to be inter- 
rupted, to the fourth, and the Seder is thus brought toa 
finish ; so that a portion of such great length was not 
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sufficient for seven persons. This indeed it is difficult to 
assume.' Neither the Mishna nor the Tosefta mentions the 
twenty-one verses, nor do they say anything concerning 
the rule that the seven persons should each read three 
different verses. We find only the following enactment in 
the Tosefta (Meg. iv. 17): “ No less than three verses should 
be recited; should, however, the Parasha contain four, the 
person called up must read all; if five, then the first reads 
three,and leaves the remaining two to the next comer, who 
adds, as a third verse, the first of the following portion.” 
The Talmud (J. Meg. 75a) mentions a Boraitha which 
speaks of the twenty-one verses. These, however, were 
applied to the Haftara, and not to the Pentateuchal lesson. 
What must be considered the original method of reading 
the Torah can only be derived from the oldest festival 
portions, which indeed formed the earliest of the Pentateuch 
Sedarim. If we examine for a few moments the discussion 
(J. Meg. iv. 3) as to whether six or seven? persons should 





! This difficulty gave rise in the third century to the discussion as to 
where the Tochecha ended. In Yelamdenu we find: 39 AMIN jan Ww 
MD) TY WX pM’ 9 nddp TY WON Syimw Aon IY WON (vide Revue 
des Etudes Juives, vol. xiv., p. 94). We have already seen several times 
that Rav had a compendious code of rules for the reading of the Torah ; 
the Boraitha in Meg. 31a, which contains all the portions for the festivals 


and Ty39n Sin, fathers the tradition for the same on him. We shall see 
that R. Jochanan had equal importance in Palestine. 


? The Day of Atonement is considered in the Halacha as equal in every 
respect to the Sabbath, and not as a festival (Meg.i.5). Yet, as we shall 
now see, this was not the reason which prompted the calling-up of seven 
persons on the Day of Atonement as on Sabbath. It is, however, probable 
that the afternoon reading on Atonement was occasioned from its being 
scheduled with Sabbath, which, as we have already noticed, had an after- 
noon portion. Neither the Mishna nor the Tosefta nor Palestinian Talmud 
know of its existence. The Boraitha (Meg. 3la) mentions it, together 
with its Haftara, which statement, like others, probably originated with 
Rab. The portion is Leviticus xviii., which was chosen, in spite of the 
utter want of connection between the festival and its contents, in obedi- 
ence to the rule quoted above, that the Torah should not be rolled on 
festivals from one place to another. In Babylon the seventeenth chapter 
was also read (perhaps even in Palestine as well, according tu the Bo- 
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be called up to the Torah on the Day of Atonement, and 
if we divide the original Atonement Seder (Lev. xxiii. 26 
—32) into six or seven sections, we immediately see that 
the whole consists only of seven verses, the first containing 
the five words [7128 Mwn dx ‘717137. 

Let us, in addition, take into consideration another Bo- 
raitha (B. Meg. 216), which treats of the question whether 
this verse, which is merely an introductory formula, ought 
to be reckoned as part of the lesson from the Torah (ep. J. 
Meg. iv. 3, and J. Kethuboth ii. 10). From the fact that it 
is emphatically stated that this verse is to be reckoned 
among the others, it is clear that there was formerly a 
doubt on this matter; and we see that this question must 
have applied also to the Seder for the Day of Atonement. 
If we count this verse with the others we have seven; 
if not, six; and now we understand what was the point 
of discussion, and what the basis of controversy. The 
general practice was to call up only six persons to the 
Torah, since there were only six verses which had any sub- 
stance in them. R. Akiba, however, in whose eyes, it is 
well-known, every word of the Torah was of equal import- 
ance (v. Bacher, Aggada der Tannaiten, I., p. 308), would not 
allow of any verse being esteemed of less value than the 
others, and on this account seven persons had, according 
to R. Akiba, to be called up to the Torah on the Day of 





raitha, if the remark there is not an interpolation, because it was impossible 
to skip any part of the text). But it cannot be decided whether it was 
read in the morning with ch. xvi., or in the afternoon with ch. xviii. 
Halachoth Kezuboth, p. 38, adds it to ch. xvi. 

The statement given in a portion of a MS. which probably belonged to 
the Siddur of Saadyah is worthy of notice (Neubauer, Catalogue, No. 
e. 25, p. 2), namely, that there existed in many Synagogues the practice 
of reading the law and Haftara to Neilah as well. The wording of this 
passage of the MS. runs as follows :-—bap VP? NIBD FIID PT Dp 
Syse om ped) eye spr pW MND Ady. It was noticed that the 
fast days had a special afternoon portion, and since Yom Kippur was a fast 
day, a third reading was added to that adopted on account of its re- 
semblance to Sabbath. Saadyah, however, unreservedly rejects this opinion, 
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Atonement. At any rate, it is to be inferred from 
this discussion that only one verse was read by each 
person. This is confirmed by the practice in vogue of 
dividing the reading of the Law on festivals amongst five 
individuals; for, originally, the Pesach Seder contained 
only five verses, namely, Leviticus xxiii. 4-8. The oldest 
Sabbath lessons were, we have already seen, those of the 
four extraordinary Sabbaths, the first of these being the 
Parasha recited on Sabbath Shekalim, namely, Numbers 
xxviii. 1-8. In this section the first verse is, like that of 
the Seder for the Day of Atonement, without substantial 
contents; so that only seven remain, whence arose the 
custom of calling up seven persons to the Torah every 
Sabbath. Already, then, in ancient times, there was in 
vogue the practice of having a different number of indi- 
viduals engaged in reading the Law on different occasions, 
namely, five, six, and seven. When, therefore, ty1am Sin 
was provided with a portion, in order to make a distinction, 
it was determined to have four persons on those days, 
and finally, three on week days. The original basis for 
these numbers was no doubt soon forgotten and it was 
adopted that three verses should form the portion read by 
each individual. Thus it came about that twenty-one 
verses were fixed for the Sabbath Seder. Yet the Mishna 
preserves traces of the old usage. It was not allowed 
(Meg. iii. 1) that more or less persons should read the 
Torah on week-days and tyyan 41m than was ordained. 
It was necessary to enunciate this rule, and to permit no 
exception, since these occasions were supplied with read- 
ings for the first time in the days of the Mishna, and the 
portions which the sages arranged for the same—such as 
Numbers xxviii. 11-15 (five verses) and xxix. 17-19 (three 
verses)—sometimes contained more and sometimes less 
verses than was the number of persons who had to be 
called up to the Torah. 

On Festivals and Sabbaths, however, the Mishna regis- 
tered no protest against the practice of having more than 
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five or seven persons to read the Torah respectively ; for 
the custom existed of old to read Lev. xxiii. 15-22 on 
Shebuoth, and 33-44 on Succoth, both of which comprised 
more than five verses, and, therefore, more than five per- 
sons were engaged in their recital. We can also consider 
as a relic of the usage that every person should read only 
one verse, the practice of the Meturgeman in the syna- 
gogue, who translated every verse individually. Having 
regard to the connection between the verses, this proceed- 
ing would never have been allowed, were it not that it was 
derived from an old custom of reading the verses one by 
one. We find also in the Talmud (B. Baba Kama, 82a) 
traces of the conviction that less verses were read at a 
previous period. For it is stated there that Ezra extended 
the week-day reading to include ten verses, whilst the Pro- 
phets contented themselves with nine verses. Since, then, 
seven verses were sufficient for Sabbath, we can now under- 
stand how it is that, amongst the Sedarim given by the Mas- 
sora, there are some containing only seven, eight, or nine 
verses. And, even when the rule was established to appor- 
tion three verses to every person, this custom of having 
short Sedarim did not altogether lapse ; for we see clearly, 
from the assigning (J. Meg. iii. 6) of Numbers xxviii. 11-15 
as the Sabbath New Moon Seder, even if verses 1-10 are 
added, there is only sufficient for two verses to each person. 
It was, indeed, equally unintelligible to the Amoraim how 
it was that people were satisfied with such a small Seder ; 
yet the practice in the synagogue bore testimony against 
that very rule. If a Sabbath Seder, on the other hand, 
happened to be lengthy, more than seven persons were 
occupied in its reading. This custom is testified to by 
R. Jochanan, who arranged the readings in Palestine, and 
R. Joshua b. Levi (B. Meg., 32a), both of whom mention 
ten persons as a possible number for a Sabbath portion, 
On the basis of these considerations, we can now very 
easily answer the question how it was that the Penta- 
teuch was sufficient for a triennial reading for R. Jehudah, 
VOL. V. GG 
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who would not allow the weekly portion to be repeated 
on the Sabbath. Every one of the three weekly lessons 
contained for him three verses, and the Sabbath lesson 
seven verses, so that a Seder need only have consisted 
of sixteen verses in order to have included all the weekly 
readings. The Talmudic rules, which enact that at least ten 
verses should form the week-day portion and twenty-one 
verses for Sabbath, are a product of a later age, at which 
pericd also the opinion was adopted, which the Mishna 
makes mention of, that the portion which was read during 
the week was to be repeated on the Sabbath following (J. 
Taanith, iv. 3; B. Meg., 21b); and even then these rules 
were only theoretically accepted in Palestine. They were 
not actually followed in synagogal practice, which view the 
Massoretic partition of the Sedarim fully endorses. The 
Babylonian Jews, who strictly adhered to the traditional 
rules emanating from Palestine, and made them the bases 
of further development, were the first to carry out these 
rules to the letter. As it has already been stated, it was 
Rab who, coming from the Palestinian schools, first 
brought into vogue in Babylonia the decisions of the 
Palestinian teachers. Perhaps it was he who reorganised 
the triennial reading of the Law, and arranged it accord- 
ing to an annual cycle; for we see that the final and 
permanent institution of the Pentateuch and Prophet 
portions for festivals and minor holidays is quoted in his 
name (B. Meg., 31a). 

It cannot be decided with certainty what caused him to 
make such a radical innovation. He might have been 
influenced by the idea that every command in the Torah 
applies to each year, and that, therefore, it was right and 
proper to read the same portions year by year on those 
days to'which these passages are peculiarly appropriate. 
The principal question to be dealt with is, When was the 
annual eycle of the readings to be commenced? We have 
already determined this from statements quoted above from 
the Mishna, but only in respect to a triennial cycle, to which 
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they apply. How was it to be decided in accordance with 
the annual cycle adopted by the Babylonian Jews? Tradi- 
tion informs us (B. Meg., 31b) that Ezra introduced the 
custom of reading the curses in Lev. xxvi. before Shebuoth, 
and those in Deut. xxviii. before New Year. A date is 
thus given for these two Sedarim, and also, at the same 
time, for the beginning of the cycle. For since Deut. xxviii. 
had to be read before New Year, and the Palestinian 
festival portions were retained by the Babylonians, the 
Pentateuch could only have been brought to an end in 
Tishri; hence arose the custom of commencing Genesis 
immediately after the concluding festival (777 Arnaw). 

On the basis of these three dates being assigned to their 
respective portions,’ the Torah was divided into weekly 
Sedarim. ‘There was as little deviation as possible from 
the Palestinian partition. Very few new Parashas were 
added, and even then they were founded on the Palestinian 
division. Thus Genesis xxiii. 1, was added where the New 
Year’s portion ends; and, as mentioned above, other 
Parashas were added at the point where the old festival 
readings and those read on the extraordinary Sabbaths 
began. Leap year necessitated a further division of the 
weekly portions. Since it was desired to maintain in its 
integrity the dates mentioned, it does not seem that the 
passages where the necessary division had to be made was 
absolutely determined on. For in the later Middle Ages 
we find a number of works which proffer different ac- 
counts on this matter. 

At the time when the rules for the week-day readings 
were established, the fundamental principle was laid down 
never to commence or finish a portion with words of 
ill omen. Thus early the portion Deut. xxxii., which is a 





1 It seems that the dates mentioned above, when the separate books 
were finished in Palestine, had a great influence over the division of the 
portions, since Leviticus, following the Boraitha, was concluded before 
Shebuoth, Numbers in the first week of Ab, Exodus about the lst of 
Nissan, and Genesis during Shebat. 

GG 2 
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chapter of trials and troubles, was divided, not only for 
the seven persons on Sabbath, but also on week-days (Trac- 
tate Sopherim xii. 8, 9; cp. Harkavy, Eesponsen der Gaonen, 
p. 96). All, however, did not at once accept a similar divi- 
sion. <A fragment (Catalog. Neubauer, Appendix No. e. 45, 
p. 6a) tells of a difference in the division into seven 
parts, as follows :— 5 Ty» ST TO NTP IMS Yaw 
ops oy amp oD ty ‘o> yD Np AMS Osqw) aN Dy 
PPIOD ww PAYoRwW MP TENA PNPW ows PNP II by 
OPS OY BMP D7 WEY °2_I IMS PIS of “> IMs probs 
N12) TY) OTS OY BMP 7) ° WEY 9352 NT AMS Pro 


AIO TY) mw NID 7D NTP INS NP IMs bsw) mw 
mw 


Thus one verse was divided into two, in order to con- 
clude with words of good hope and cheer. 

There are yet many questions which arise in connection 
with the transformation of the triennial into the annual 
cycle. These, however, cannot be dealt with in the limits 


of this essay. I shall, however, return to many of them in 
a subsequent article treating of the Prophetical readings. 


Apotr BUCHLER. 





1 Cp. Jer. Megilla III. 7, and Bab. Rosh Hash. 31a. It is again Rab 
who says that this chapter has to be divided for the reading in the 
synagogue in the same way as the Levites did it in the Temple. 
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“AUTHORITY AND DOGMA IN JUDAISM.” 
A REPLY. 


In the last number of the JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW an 
article appeared, by Mr. O. J. Simon, with the title 
“ Authority and Dogma in Judaism.” The immediate 
occasion of the article was the Chief Rabbi’s inhibition, a 
year ago, of the Rev. Morris Joseph. This seems to have 
aroused the ire of Mr. Simon. In his exasperation at 
what he considers the Chief Rabbi's unwarrantable and 
high-handed proceeding, he makes a number of misstate- 
ments which ought in the interests of truth to be cor- 
rected ; otherwise, silence might be construed into a proof 
that his arguments are unanswerable. 

It is my purpose in this paper to point out where Mr. 
Simon has, in my opinion, gone wrong. I shall not attempt 
to vie with him in grace of style. <A plain statement of 
the truth will carry conviction to every impartial mind, 

Mr. Simon’s paper deals with three topics: 


First—The origin and purport of sacrifices ; 
Second — The scope and function of the Shulchan 


Aruch ; 
Third—The Chief Rabbi’s inhibition of the Rev. Morris 


Joseph. 
SACRIFICES. 
Mr. Simon’s positions on this head are :— 
First—That the sacrifice of animals is a development 
from human sacrifice, “a step between human sacrifice and 


no sacrifice at all.”? 
Second.—That it was, according to the teaching of the 


Hebrew prophets, essentially a ritual of a temporary 


character.” 





1 P, 233. 2 Pf. 233. 
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Third.—The statement is made that we never read in 
regard to sacrifices the phrase found in connection with 
other rites: “This is an ordinance for ever, througbout 
your generations.”? 

Fourth.—Mr. O. J. Simon, in a note, further makes the 
astounding assertion that it is “morally certain that 
Maimonides, whom all orthodoxy now reveres, never 
prayed to God to restore sacrifices.” * 

Here we have plain issues which can be clearly and 
definitely met on one very modest and simple condition— 
that Mr. Simon accepts the Bible as the inspired Word of 
God and a record of truth. His first position is, that 
animal sacrifice is a step between human sacrifice and no 
sacrifice at all. If this were so, how does he account for 
the fact that animal sacrifices were offered up to God in 
the earliest dawn of human history? Cain and Abel bring 
sacrifices toGod. “Cain brought of the fruit of the ground 
an offering unto the Lord; and Abel he aiso brought of the 
Jirstlings of his flock, and of the fat thereof.’* Were there 
human sacrifices offered up before Abel brought the first- 
lings of his flock? Noah leaves the ark, aud, in gratitude 
to the Almighty, offers up sacrifices.‘ Where is there here 
a trace of development from human sacrifices? Abraham, 
from the beginning of his mission, wherever he settles, 
builds an altar, offers up sacrifices, and calls upon the 
name of God. His example is followed by his son, Isaac, 
and his grandson, Jacob. The redemption of the Jews 
from the yoke of Egyptian slavery—the birth of the 
Jewish nation—is signalised by the Paschal sacrifice. 
The covenant between God and Israel on Mount Sinai is 
sealed in the blood of sacrifices, as once the covenants 





1 P. 234. 2 P. 235. 3 Gen, iv. 3, 4. 

‘What Moses taught, these things his predecessor Abraham had 
preserved ; and what Abraham had preserved, with these things Enoch 
and Noah were well acquainted; for they made a distinction between 
clean and unclean, and were acceptable to God. (Athanasius, quoted in 
McClintock and Strong’s Biblical Cyclopedia.) 
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between God and their ancestor Abraham—at which his 
descendants’ educational sufferings and nobility of charac- 
ter (a result of that suffering) were announced—had been 
marked by offerings of a heifer, she-goat, ram, turtle- 
dove and pigeon. Where in all this is there a trace of 
human sacrifices? Does it not rather seem that sacrifices 
were a patriarchal institution, coeval with the earliest 
beginnings of the human race ? 

Mr. Simon’s second position, which I impugn, is that, 
according to the teaching of the Hebrew prophets and 
some of our great Rabbis, sacrifices are essentially a ritual 
of a temporary character. The reply is simple. 

The sacrificial rite, it is admitted, plays a large part in 
the Mosaic legislation. Fully one-third of the laws in 
the Pentateuch deal with them. If animal sacrifices were 
only an expedient to wean the people from idolatry,' as the 
writer asserts, why could not Moses, at one stroke, have 
interdicted them, just as he forbade the making of images ? 
Could he not have ordered that only fruit, corn, wine, 
and oil should be brought to the altar of God ? 

If sacrifices were not intended to be a permanent institu- 
tion, how is it that the service in the Tabernacle was based 
on an elaborate system of sacrifices? There were appointed 
daily offerings, additional offerings for Sabbaths, New 
Moons, and the festivals. The Day of Atonement was the 
Day of Sacrifices, xar’ é€oyyv. In connection with the 
sacrificial ritual of this, the holiest day of the year, the 
words are used, “ And this shall be unto you an everlasting 
ordinance,” Soy APN 25> ANr mom? During the 
existence of the First Temple public sacrifices were offered 
up uninterruptedly. Did the prophets even hint the 
slightest objection? Samuel offers up sacrifices; David 
offers up sacrifices in the threshing-floor of Araunah; 





1 “The great insistence of laws against idolatry suggests the view that 
sacrifice of blood was treated by the Lawgiver as a process of weaning 
the people from one kind of worship to another” (p. 234). 

2 Lev. xvi. 34. ‘ 
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Solomon at the Dedication of the Temple; so also do 
Hezekiah and Josiah on special occasions. Was their 
conduct disapproved of, or discouraged by the seers and 
men of God who were their friends and counsellors, in 
sympathy with their efforts on behalf of Judaism? How 
does Mr. Simon explain away the following texts, which 
clearly point to a restoration of sacrifices. Malachi, the 
last of the prophets, says :—“ Then shall the offering of 
Judah and Jerusalem be pleasant unto the Lord, as in the 
days of old, and as in former years.”' Isaiah, predicting 
Israel’s glory, says: “Even them will I bring to my holy 
mountain, and make them joyful in my house of prayer ; 
their burnt offerings and their sacrifices shall be accepted upon 
mine altar, for mine house shall be called a house of prayer 
for all people.”? Ezekiel, in giving the plans of the Third 
Temple, which has not yet been, but which, we hope, will, 
one day, be erected, does not dream of the abolition of 
sacrifice.’ He tells us that he saw in his vision “in the 
porch of the gate, two tables on this side and two on that 
side, to place thereon the burnt offerings and the sin 
offerings and the trespass offering.”* “From beyond the 
rivers of Ethiopia, my suppliants, even the daughter of my 
dispersed, shall bring mine offering”® (Zephaniah iii. 10). 
The Psalmist in one passage apparently denies the value of 
sacrifices: “The sacrifice of God is a broken heart; a 
broken and contrite heart thou wilt not despise.” But 
immediately afterwards he adds the petition: “Do good, 
in thy good pleasure, to Zion; build thou the walls of 
Jerusalem. Then shalt thou be pleased with the sacrifices 
of righteousness, with burnt offerings and whole burnt 
offerings ; then shall they offer bullocks upon thy altars.”® 
An entire Order of the Mishna, the Seder Kodoshim, treats 
exclusively of sacrifices. It is never suggested that sacri- 





? Malachi iii. 3, 4. 2 Isaiah lvi. 7 ; cp. also Is. lx. 7. 

3 Ezek. xl. —xlviii. 

4 Ezek. x). 39; cp. Ezek. xlii. 13; Ezek. xliv. 29; Ezek. xlv. 18-25. 
5 Cp. Zach. xiv. 20, 21. ® Ps, li, 18, 19. 
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fices will be abolished. “Maimonides,” says Mr. Simon, 
“never prayed for the restoration of sacrifices.” This is 
incorrect. Maimonides both believed in the restoration of 
sacrifices, and prayed for them. In the Liturgy, given in 
his Digest of Jewish laws, the formula occurs: sw 
bem owen area at mnayn. And in the additional 
services there are emphatic prayers for the restoration of 
sacrifices ; for the Sabbath, 2p) Mwys MNT ny spoT, AN); 
for the New Moon, w1M wen AY) PIN P22 wan Maw 
429 oy mby2. Does Mr. Simon mean to assert that 
Maimonides did not use in his private devotions the order 
of service he published for all Israel ? 

In Hilchoth Melachim, chapter ii., paragraph 1:—7>an 
mMowand mowed at moe cmd syd pay mower 
S2 pn Yemw om yaa wapan rma maw 
PIP panps onps wws waa ooowan. “King 
Messiah will restore the kingdom of David to its ancient 
condition ; he will rebuild the Temple, gather together the 
outcasts of Israel, and the judgments in his days will be 
again as they were of old. SACRIFICES WILL BE OFFERED 
up.” 

Thus far I have been dealing with Mr. Simon’s state- 
ments. Let me be permitted to state briefly my view as to 
the origin and character of sacrifices, and the relations of the 
prophets to the sacrificial institution. As already indicated, 
the innate feeling which prompted the offering of sacrifices 
to the Almighty is coeval with the instinct of adoration of 
the infinite power that rules the universe. Sacrifices are a 
concrete form of prayer. Worshippers in olden times were 
not content with offering to God the fruits of their lips. 
They brought to his sanctuary of their flocks and herds. 

But just as, in course of time, men lapsed from pure 
Monotheism to Polytheism and idolatry,' so their motives 
in sacrifices became impure. Degenerating from their sires, 





1s Dw xpd bmn ts Men began in the days of Enoch to call 
material objects by the name of God. (Rashi.) 
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they thought they could propitiate the Deity, win his 
favour, or even force his will by means of gifts. A 
victim bound on the altar was, they imagined, sufficient 
atonement for crime committed, or would be accepted as a 
bribe, to obtain a benefit. The Mosaic legislation restored 
the true meaning of the institution. The object of j27p, 
as the name already sufficiently denotes, is to obtain com- 
munion with God, pam obs manp.! Those who had 
committed a sin felt estranged from God; and the sin 
offering or trespass offering, by the thoughts and feelings 
it symbolically suggested to their minds and hearts, was 
a means by which they could regain their lost peace. 
Only those who had sinned in error, and were filled with 
remorse at having unwittingly broken God’s command- 
ments, could, therefore, bring sin-offerings. Every sacrifice 
had to be preceded by a confession of the sin for which it 
was brought in atonement. The offering was devoid of 
efficacy, unless the guilt had been unfeignedly repented 
of and full recompense made to the wronged individual. 
The object of having one place for all sacrifices was to 
guard the rite from being corrupted. That the sacrifices 
were intended to be not a temporary but an eternal insti- 
tution has been already shown. The prophets do not de- 
nounce the rite, but only its abuse. It was a symbol 
and ceremony like so much else in Judaism, eg. Sab- 
bath, Phylacteries, Mezuzah, dwelling in booths on the 
Feast of Tabernacles, etc. An emblem loses its savour, if 
its meaning is forgotten, and becomes a superstition. The 
Jews were continually relapsing into idolatry. Not till the 
return from the Babylonian exile were they completely 
purged of this sin. And so, tuo, they were constantly 
losing sight of the main object which the sacrificial rite 
was to bring about—purity of heart and soul, love and 
fear of God, kindliness towards his children? The pro- 





1 Isa, lviii. 2. 
* Note that when the peace-offerings were brought, the widow, the 
orphan and the stranger were not forgotten. 
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phets, denouncing idolatry—the worship of false gods— 
denounced also the false worship of the true God, sacrifices 
unaccompanied by the true spirit. This is what Jeremiah, 
the priest, meant when he said, that God did not command 
offerings, but said, “Obey my voice.” Ezekiel,? a firm 
believer in the restoration of sacrifice, warns the people 
against its abuse. When Amos says, “I hate, I despise 
your feast days .... though ye offer me burnt-offerings, 
I will not accept them,” he is not desirous of abolish- 
ing sacrifices any more than he wishes to see the Jewish 
feasts abrogated. All that he means is that God hates a 
hollow and hypocritical profession of piety without the 
reality of religion and morality. “ Let judgment run down 
as water, and righteousness as a mighty stream.” Isaiah, 
in the same spirit, inveighs against the sabbaths and 
new moons, when impiously observed (i. 13, 14), against 
prayers that were mere lip-worship (i. 15); against re- 
ligious duties performed in a soulless, mechanical way, 
mmys ows mz. Their wish was surely not to end, 
but to mend prayer and the observance of God’s command- 
ments. It is needless to multiply illustrations of what is 
so obvious, viz., that the prophets did not come to destroy 
the law of Moses, but to uphold it. The last verse but 
two in Holy Writ (authorised version) reads: “ Re- 
member ye the law of Moses my servant, which I com- 
manded unto him in Horeb for all Israel, with the statutes 
and judgments.” 


IL—TueE SHULCHAN ARUCH. 

Mr. Simon, in his strictures on the prayers for the 
Restoration of Sacrifices, falls foul of the Shulchan Aruch. 
“The present danger to orthodox Judaism—which is, of 
course, the Judaism of the great mass of Israelites—is,” he 
says, “that tradition has been permitted to be abruptly 
broken off with the compilation, three centuries ago, of the 
compendium of Rabbinical decisions known as the Shulchan 





1 Jer. vii. 22, 23. 2 Ezek. xx. 39, 40. 3 Amos v. 21, 22, 24. 
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Aruch. There is nothing more destructive and dangerous 
in religion than the finality of a book. The weakness of 
traditional Judaism is that it has become fastened to a 
book. . . . , Bibliolatry is bad enough, but Shulchan- 
Aruch-olatry is worse. The Rabbinical decisions given in 
the year 1892 are nothing but the application of a text set 
forth somewhere about the year 1565. Not in the Bible, 
nor even in the Creed of the twelfth century, was the 
belief in the restoration of sacrifice a dogma in Judaism. 
It was only an idea like that of Messianism, which some 
believed and some did not. It was hardly till the present 
century that it appears to have become stereotyped and 
made into a dogma.” 

This passage which I have quoted from Mr. Simon’s 
article is distinguished by the number of its errors. I will 
lightly pass over Mr. Simon’s statement that the restora- 
tion of sacrifices was not universally accepted. I have 
shown that the prophets, the sages of the Talmud, and 
the great teacher of Cordova, believed in and prayed 
for the restoration of sacrifices. Occasional speculations 
in the Midrash on the origin of sacrifices and on their 
abrogation are obiter dicta, not law. The Jewish Rabbis 
always drew a distinction between Halacha and Agada, 
between the light literature that loosely presents one side 
of a truth, and the sciences of law and theology, which 
are definite expressions of belief and of fixed, normal 
practice. Such a play upon words as mMyy> mm Ast 
mws S> Sor ND my Nd owN> ONoM> does not imply a 
denial] of the restoration of sacrifices. But to come to the 


main point. In Mr. Simon’s remarks on the Shulehan 


Aruch, I join issue on all counts. It is not a compendium 
of Rabbinical decisions. Traditional Judaism has not 
become fastened to the Shulchan Aruch; and the danger 
to orthodox Judaism, which Mr. Simon apprehends from 
the finality of this book, has no reality. Shulchan-Aruch- 
olatry does not exist, and the Rabbinical decisions of 1892 
are not the mere applications of the text set forth about 
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the year 1565. Let us state plainly what this Jewish 
Code really is. It is not a new Law but a codification of 
the Oral Law found in the Talmud, and explained in the 
Rabbinical commentaries. It is beyond the scope of this 
essay to defend the Oral law. David Nieto, an English 
Haham, wrote a book called sw > 77 Mun, “A Defence 
of the Oral Law.” The late Dr. Loewe, of Ramsgate, 
translated the major portion of it into English, and I refer 
Mr. Simon to this work. All that I wish here to point 
out is that the Shulchan Aruch is simply a handbook of 
the modern practice of Jewish Law, collected from the 
Talmud and Posekim. Alfasi, Asher ben Jechiel, his son 
Jacob the author of the Tur, Maimonides, R. Jerucham, R. 
Solomon ben Aderet, prepared similar digests and com- 
pilations before the Shulchan Aruch. Abraham Danziger 
of Wilna, Jacob of Lissa, and others, have done similar 
work in our own century. ‘The object of these hand- 
books is not to check the development of Jewish Law, 
but to be helpful to its students. 

It must be clearly and distinctly stated that the Shul- 
chan Aruch is not a compendium of decisions, but of results. 
What R. Joseph Karo has gathered in his immense read- 
ing of the legal institutes of Judaism, the evidence of 
which we have in his commentary on the Tur, he gives in 
compact form in the Sbulchan Aruch. Where he finds a 
consensus, he gives the result. Where there are differences 
of opinion they are impartially stated. The references 
to Talmud and early Posekim can be traced with the aid 
of the marginal mom Na of R. Moses wpa, grand- 
father of Elijah Wilna. The Shulchan Aruch is not 
stamped with finality. There is a vast literature of Re- 
sponsa and commentary subsequent to the compilation of 
the Spaniard R. Joseph Karo’s Prepared Table, and of 
the Cover with which the Polish Rabbi, Moses Isserles, 
of Cracow, adorned it. The Magen Abraham and Magen 





1 See quotation from 8"2~/ in the Preface to the NIIWN MNS on M'N- 
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David, the Sifte Cohen, and Ture Zohab, in their annota- 
tations on the Shulchan Aruch frequently differ from it. 
It follows from the foregoing that it is a mistake to say 
that the decisions of a Rabbi in the present century are 
nothing but an application of the text of the sixteenth 
century. One might as well argue that the judgment of 
the Master of the Rolls is the application of Blackstone’s 
or Sir James Fitz-James Stephens’ Commentaries, or any 
other single work on the laws of England. The orthodox 
Rabbi does not decide according to the Shulchan Aruch. 
He could not, if he would, in those cases where the 
Shulchan Aruch states a variety of opinions. He decides 
according to the principles and practice of Jewish law. 
Like an English judge, he has rules to guide him? in the 
interpretation of law; but, at the same time, a wide dis- 
cretion is allowed him. He is expositor, administrator, and 
conservator of traditional Judaism. In his capacity of 
decisionist, he has to use not one book, but a vast range 
of legal literature—Talmud, earlier and later decisionists. 
As conservator and administrator of Judaism, he may make 
innovations. But the innovations must be in the interests 
of Judaism, and in the spirit of Judaism. Traditional 
Judaism is not a rigid code. It has developed ; it lives, 
and is still developing. But there is a difference between 
development within the lines of tradition and in harmony 
with the principles of the Torah on the one hand, and a 
development which flies in the face of tradition. The first 
is orderly evolution. The second is anarchical revolution. 
The first builds up and promotes growth. The second tries . 
to pull down the stately edifice of Judaism, and uproot the 
tree of life. The man who confesses his ignorance of 
Jewish law is decidedly disqualified for the rédle of law- 
maker, just as a man cannot be a musical composer who 
has not mastered the rudiments of harmony. To alter 
Judaism, it is not enough to have correct taste, or even a 





1 See MNT OSD of the TR. 
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religious sentiment, and vague aspirations after spiritual 
ideals. One must have a knowledge of minutiz, only to 
be acquired by toilsome and unremitting application to 
study. And the study, to be profitable, must be reverent. 
“Thou shalt meditate upon it day and night.” “Ask thy 
father, and he will tell thee ; thy elders, and they will in- 
struct thee.” It would be well for Judaism if those who 
wish to improve it were to hold their peace, and refrain 
from disturbing the community till they have fitted them- 
selves, by a sedulous study of our treasures, to understand 
the development of Jewish law from the Scriptures, through 
the Talmud and its commentaries to the Shulchan Aruch ! 
Then they will be in a position to criticise that monumental 
work. 


III.—TxHE INHIBITION. 


A few remarks will perhaps not be out of place on the 
specific attack which Mr. Simon makes on Dr. Adler. I 
am not a partizan of the Chief Rabbi, but I share the 


admiration which the whole community feels for his vast 
and varied learning, versatile abilities, and untiring devo- 
tion to duty. I, among many other ministers, owe him an 
especial debt of gratitude, that of the pupil to his teacher. 
It was therefore very painful to me to find Mr. Simon 
implying that the inhibition of Rev. M. Joseph was due to 
the desire of a newly-elected ecclesiastical head to show 
his power. I trust that I am not misinterpreting Mr, 
Simon, but that was the sense conveyed to my mind by a 
long paragraph! in his article. It read as follows:— 
“ After all, the insistence, at this time of day, of the extra- 
ordinary and unacceptable dogma is really not the work of 
concerted action. . . . It is nothing but the manifesta- 
tion in detail of a newly-constituted ecclesiastical authority, 
The dogma is the effect of the authority. It is a mere 
accident that this authority has chosen this peculiar article 
of belief as a way of showing itself. It might as well have 





1 Pp. 241, 
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directed its prerogative against another clergyman, on the 
ground that he had his own views about Messianism or 
about the meaning of a particular chapter in the Book of 
Ezekiel.” This involves a tremendous charge. It practi- 
cally accuses the Chief Rabbi of inhibiting a clergyman, 
not for the communal weal, but to show his authority ! 
Let us see how the case really stands. By the laws of the 
United Synagogue, no one is allowed to preach in a Con- 
stituent Synagogue without the Chief Rabbi’s sanction. 
The wisdom of this rule is obvious. The United Syna-. 
gogue is built on orthodox lines. One of the chief objects 
of its founders was to safeguard the interests of Traditional 
Judaism. And for this end, they deemed it advisable to 
have a central authority, with control over the ritual of 
the Synagogue, and the teaching in its pulpits. Should 
this rule be exercised, or should it become a dead letter ? 
If the laws of the United Synagogue are to be observed in 
the spirit in which they were framed, no one ought to 
complain of Mr. Joseph’s inhibition. Had that course not 
been adopted, the logically inevitable result would have 
been a gradual mutilation of the Prayer-Book, past all 
recognition. Mr. Joseph objects to prayers for restoration 
of sacrifices. Eviscerate, for his benefit, all the Mussaf 
services ; for their essence is a petition for the rebuilding 
of the Temple, and the revival of the national offerings. 
Another does not believe in a personal Messiah. Well, 
then, alter the Prayer-Book to suit him. That beautiful 
benediction, 13) 7I72Y WT Mz Ms, “Cause the offspring 
of David thy servant to flourish,” must go, for it is not in 
accordance with modern sentiment! To please someone 
else who is comfortable in London and does not want to 
go back to Jerusalem, q>y DYywry) must be struck out. 
Another follower of Mr. Henriques, who believes that Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob were mythical personages, enters the 
Ministry: allow him to leave out the phrase +798 OFMAN TON 
apy sos pm; surely you would not have the man 
repeat what he does not believe in? Follow out this line 
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of thought and the mind stands appalled at the vista that 
opens to view. Someone has read more of the modern 
Biblical critics than of Jewish commentaries. He has not 
sifted their arguments. He does not see how their views 
cancel one another, and has come to the conclusion that 
they are right ; that the Bible consists of fragments, bits 
stuck together in the wrong order. The historical narrative 
is all legendary. Moses certainly lived, but he never wrote 
the five books that passed under his name. The priestly 
code of Leviticus belongs to the Exilic or Post-Exilic 
period. Why should the poor minister have to read this 
spurious document that is all wrong from beginning to end ? 
For, mark you, he must not be inhibited for his opinions. 
Why should he be forced to recite, “And the Lord spake 
unto Moses, Commana the children of Israel and say unto 
them, My oblation, my food for my offerings made by fire, 
of a sweet savour unto me, shall ye observe to offer unto 
me in its due season.”' The conclusion of the above 
reasoning is obvious. Breadth of view is not, as Mr. Simon 
implies, the sole qualification of a Jewish preacher. A com- 
munity that professes orthodoxy, desires the traditional 
principles of Judaism to be expounded, and the traditional 
practice of Judaism to be taught and enforced; it needs 
orthodox ministers in sympathy with these principles and 
this practice. Ifa gentleman refuses to read the ancient 
prayers, which express the sentiments of the major portion 
of the Jewish people of the present day, the Ecclesiastical 
authorities have, by the constitution of the United Syna- 
gogue, as much right to inhibit him as the authorities of 
the Church of England have to inhibit a clergyman who 
refuses to read the Liturgy. I go further and urge that 
if a minister preaches doctrine not in accord with the 
teachings of traditional Judaism, the Chief Rabbi would 
be guilty of pusillanimity and even faithlessness to the trust 
reposed in him, if, out of private regard, he did not excr- 





1 Numbers xxviii. 1, 2. 
H H 
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cise the power placed in his hands, to prevent the promul- 
gation of what he knows to be falsehood from the pulpits 
of the synagogues under his jurisdiction. If no control be 
exercised over the teachings of the Synagogue, if breadth 
of view is to be the sole condition, what guarantee have we 
that the pulpit will not be thrown open to men who deny 
inspiration, ridicule ancient religious observances, and ad- 
vocate the transference of the Sabbath to Sunday. Dr. 
Felix Adler, in his breadth of view, does not believe in a 
Personal God, and desires the supersession of religion by 
ethical culture ; why should he not be permitted to preach 
in a synagogue? This authority of the Chief Rabbi, it 
must be borne in mind, is not a tyranny imposed from 
without. It has been voluntarily and deliberately accepted 
by the community. The office is one fraught with heavy 
and harassing responsibilities. That the present occupant is 
fully worthy of his position none will venture to question. 
In regard to the inhibition of Mr. Joseph, the great majority 
of the Chief Rabbi’s flock have acknowledged the justice of 
his decision. Mr. Joseph himself, in a letter to the Jewish 
Chronicle, admitted that Dr. Adler had no option but to 
inhibit him. What right has Mr. Simon, who belongs to 
that small section which is outside the orthodox com- 
munity, to interefere in a matter that does not directly 
concern him, to open a question that has long since been 
closed, and to charge the Ecclesiastical head of the Jews of 
the British Empire, with an arbitrary and unwarrantable 
exercise of the prerogative with which he has clearly and 


undoubtedly been entrusted ? 
M. Hyamson. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 
Kuenen's Introduction to the Old Testament: Vol. III. 


Historisch-critisch onderzoek naar het ontstuan en de verzameling van 
de boeken des ouden verbonds, door A. Kuenen, in leven hoogleeraar 
te Leiden, uitgegeven door J. C. Matthes, hoogleeraar te Amste- 
dam. Tweede, geheel omgewerkte uitgave. Derde deel:—De 
poétische boeken des ouden verbonds. erste stuk: De poézie 
en de gnomische geschriften. 


Tue last portion of the great Introduction, which Kuenen lived to 
revise and rewrite, has now been given to the world. It is edited by 
Prof. Matthes of Amsterdam, who has been entrusted with the 
independent compilation of the final sections of the book. Kuenen 
had finished the general essay on Hebrew poetry, aud the chapters on 
Proverbs, Job, and Ecclesiastes, He was engaged on the Psulms when 
the illness which quickly issued in death overtook him, and had only 
written out the first four paragraphs of what was to have been (p. 209) 
alongand most important chapter. Of the remaining seven paragraphs 
only a few disconnected, though doubtless valuable, jottings and 
notes now exist, while the sections on Canticles, Lamentations and 
the Canon will have to be entirely Professor Matthes’ own. 

The present instalment has all the well-known excellence of 
Kuenen’s mature work. If I were given four adjectives with which to 
describe it, I think I should choose these—clear, modest, thorough, and 
cautious. Perhaps the last is the attribute with which people, even after 
all that Professor Cheyne has said about Kuenen, are least willing to 
credit him. And yet no one was less an extremist than Kuenen, and 
in his Onderzoek—the greatest work of his life in spite of the Religion 
of Israel—he was an extremist least of all. He never, for example, 
abindoned an earlier for a later date of any Biblical book or part of a 
book without the most telling reasons and the most scrupulous and 
repeated examinations of the arguments pro and con; he never 
admitted an interpolation to support a theory or to get over a diffi- 
culty ; he was always willing to reconsider and fairly estimate any new 
arguments for a more conservative opinion. Thus, as compared with 
the conclusions reached by many a younger member of the more 
advanced German school, Kuenen’s position was itself comparatively 
conservative ; and his frame of mind and temper of belief made him 
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an admirable critic of every novel hypothesis, It was theologically of 
no importance to him whether the Book of Isaiah was written, let us 
say, half in the eighth century, and half in the fifth, or whether it was 
all written in the third. He was perfectly ready to consider any new 
suggestion avowedly based on evidence of some sort, and ready 
to acknowledge that he had been hitherto in the wrong; at the 
same time no merely attractive theory would make him abandon his 
opinion. The consequence was that he rarely, I should imagine, 
changed his mind except for the better, and from the bulk of his 
maturest conclusions criticism is little likely to recede. If a man 
were to adopt all Kuenen’s views in the Onderzoek, he would 
adopt none which could rightly be called rash, ungrounded or 
immature, and not a large number, I venture to hold, which any 
future wave of conservatism will be enabled finally to overthrow. 
The first of Old Testament critics at his death, he remains for all 
time an exemplar or type of that which a Biblical critic should always 
strive to be.' 

The initial chapter on Hebrew poetry and its forms presents 
the student with a convenient survey of what has been, and is being 
said upon this difficult though fascinating subject. All the various 
efforts (including those of Bickel) to discover metrical systems in 
Hebrew poetry Kuenen regards unhesitatingly as failures : ‘‘ metrisch 
is de Israélitische poézie niet.” In this result he is at one with 
Professor Driver, with whose remarks on pp. 337-345 of his 
Literature of the Old Testament Kuenen’s chapter may profitably 
be compared. But if not metrical, Hebrew poetry is rhythmical 
(page 14); in what sense is carefully explained on pp. 26-28, 
and especially p. 29 with its notes. We learn about the usual 
length of the lines of each “ verse” of the ‘ Elegiac Stanza” (longs 
and shorts” as it might be called), and then we get an elaborate 
account of the various distichs, tristichs, tetrastichs, etc., found in 
the poetical portions of the Hebrew Bible. Note the author’s 
caution when he comes to deal with the question of strophes (cp. 
Driver, p. 344). He discusses it on pp. 48-58, and will only allow 
a very limited application of the theory. (See especially pp. 50, 
52, 56, § 94 notes 38, 41,46.) Dubm’s edition of Isaiah has again 
brought metre prominently forward in another connection, as an 
instrument in verbal emendation and in the discovery of interpola- 
tions and disruptions of the text. In reading Duhm, Kuenen’s 
remarks on p. 40 are not without their value. He says :— 


Olshausen in his edition of the Psalms, pp. 13-16, has some interesting 





1 How unprejudiced too he was? Note the remarks on the popular 
worship at the Temple, p. 9, and on post-exilic Judaism, pp. 92 and 165. 
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remarks about rhythm in connection with supposed corruptions of the 
text. And the commentaries show how the rhythm here and there 
indicates a fault of the text, and puts us on the track of its correction: 
It cannot indeed be denied that the “parallelism” has often been 
misused both in order to support mistaken explanations, and to cast 
suspicion upon the soundness of the text. But this misuse does not 
prevent a proper use existing. The cautious critic will not only 
remember the great variety which the rhythm of Hebrew poetry admits, 
but also consider the age of the poem which is under explanation. It 
is clear that the younger poets made use of irregularities which were 
unknown in the older poetry. Thus for instance when Olshausen 
regards Psalm xix. 5, as corrupt, we must agree with him, if only 
because Psalm xix. 2-7 shows so many marks of antiquity; in songs 
such as Psalms cxv. and cxvi., an irregularity like xix, 5 could be 
allowed. 


In the prophets, moreover, Kuenen would have been disposed to 
press rhythmical considerations less closely than in the so-called 
“Poetical books.” For “the poet is a singer ; the prophet is an 
orator. Hence the latter uses much more freedom than the former. 
The prophetic rhythm is, or at least may be, much less regular than 
the rhythm of the psalmist, and the strophes, too, so far as they 
occur, allow greater change and inequality” (p. 57). It is interesting 
to contrast with this cautious statement the results of Professor 
Duhm ina single chapter, or part of a chapter, of Isaiah. To 
illustrate the freedom of the prophet towards questions of rhythm, 
Kuenen uses Isaiah chapter li. He says :-— 


The verses of prophetic oratory are usually longer than those of 
poetry: whereas, in the latter, the distich is preduminant, in the 
former the collocation of four, five, or six lines to a “ verse” [tetrastichs, 
pentastichs, hexastichs] is by no means rare. See, for example, Isaiah li., 
where verses 12, 14, 15, 20 are tristichs, verses 18, 21 distichs, while the 
remaining verses are longer, especially 3, 6, 13. Thus we see from this 
chapter that the verses of a single prophetic oration are often very unlike 
each other; and also that the separate orixo: not infrequently contain 
more words or syllables than the criyo: of regular poems (p. 58). 


It is quite possible that we may ultimately have to recognise 
here an excess of caution. Whether Duhm’s daring has hit the truth 
may, however, still be doubted. How does he deal with chapter li. ? 
In the first place, he does not allow it to be a single speech. He splits 
it up into several parts: 1—8 is an independent poem of five strophes, 
each strophe containing five (elegiac) “verses.” “The second strophe 
(verse 3) is one ‘verse’ too short, and in other places the anxiety of 
the copyist to reduce the two parts of the ‘verse’ to equal lengths is 
discernible ; but, nevertheless, the measure and the poetic intention 
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are unmistakable.” But verse 3, which Kuenen calls attention to as 
specially long, is practically regarded by Duhm as composed of three 
metrical ‘“‘ verses,” while one metrical ‘ verse” has fallen out and been 
lost. Verses 1 and 2 form each two metrical elegiac ‘“‘ verses,” which 
can also be regarded as a single tetrastich (so Kuenen). [For the 
elegiac rhythm, cf. Driver, p. 429.] In 4, wind and YIN must 
be expunged. Verse 6 Kuenen notes as being especially long. 
In Duhm it constitutes by itself the third strophe. Its first 
metrical “verse” ends at YINT"ON. NNN was added by the 
copyist to make the two portions of the “verse” equal in 
length (the “cwsura” is at D3°!) and must be expunged; 
the second “ verse” ends at 7125, the cesura being at ind) ; the 
third “verse” is at present incomplete, therefore it is assumed 
to have originally begun with nban, to which the word San is 
ingeniously added, and it ends at })N1', while the fourth “ verse” 


concludes the strophe. In 8 the second nbax’ must be expunged. 
It would take too long to follow Duhm’s metrical or rhythmical inter- 
pretation of the chapter further : it may, however, just be added that 
li. 17 to lii. 10 is regarded as another separate “ poem ” in five strophes 
of seven elegiac “ verses” each. ii. 3-6 is excised, and the same fate 
befalls li. 18, where Cheyne had specially bidden us notice “ the 
elegiac rhythm in the Hebrew.” Of course the metrical grounds for 
interpolation or omission are almost invariably backed up by other 
reasons ; still, Kuenen’s caution should not, I think, often be out of 
our minds in weighing Professor Duhm’s conclusions.’ 

Passing now to the three chapters on the Gnomic or Wisdom litera- 
ture, the first prominent thing which strikes the reader is that not 
only Ecclesiastes, but Job and Proverbs too are now relegated to the 
post-Exilic era. When three years ago I ventured to defend a post- 
Exilic date for the Proverbs, I was ranging myself with a respectable 
but yet small minority. Now the balance is slowly turning. And, 
seeing that Kuenen became a convert to the post-Exilic hypothesis, 
and has exhaustively defended it in this new edition of the Onderzock , 
the “cause ” may in all probability be considered as won. Its import- 
ance, both negatively for the pre-Exilic and positively for the post- 
Exilic history of Israel’s religion need not be elucidated here. Nor 
will it be necessary to follow Kuenen’s proofs in detail. 

How thorough the man is and how patient! Even in 1892 he does 





1 It should be noted that the word ‘“ verse” in Kuenen means almost 
invariably the Masoretic verse, while in Duhm it means the line or orixoc 
(Dutch, verslid), two or more of which make up the Masoretic verse. 
Duhm’s Langvers is Kuenen’s “ lange versregel.” 
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not scorn to devote a few pages to a careful consideration of the 
Solomonic authorship, showing not only how impossible the old tradi- 
tional view is, but also how easily its growth can be accounted for 
(pp. 80-83). Kuenen’s own view is laid down in pp. 84, 85, with the 
subsequent notes. In two italicised sentences he sums up two of the 
main arguments for the post-Exilic date. (1.) The prophetic litera- 
ture is itself a powerful proof against the existence of Proverbs in 
the pre-Exilic and Exilic periods (p. 91). (2.) The religious and 
moral point of view of the wise men of Proverbs is in the prophetic 
era an anachronism. 

The written records of their teaching are entirely explicable [and 
then only explicable] when regarded as the product of the pro- 
phetic movement, but not as contemporaneous with it. ‘It is 
scarcely any longer necessary” (is Kuenen, perhaps, too sanguine 
here ?) “to protest against the one-sided opinion that Judaism can be 
fully characterised by the single word ‘legalism’” (p. 92). 

More precisely, Kuenen places the Proverbs, as also Job, in the 
later Persian period, 7.¢., between Nehemiah and Alexander the Great, 
or, in other words, in the hundred years lying between 430 and 330 
B.c. He denies that traces of Greek influence are to be found in any 
portion of the book, not even in i.-ix., either in the personification of 
wisdom, or in the figures of the ‘strange woman” (pp. 97-99). The 
“strange woman” is not a foreigner (against Oort), and the repeated 
warnings not to succumb to her temptations are no reason for 
abandonivg the Persian or adopting the Grecian era. I am still 
inclined to think that Kuenen’s cautious disinclination to make any 
part of the Old Testament later than is absolutely necessary is in this 
case somewhat overdone. In 1884 Professor Cheyne (who has since 
changed his mind), while defending the pre-Exilic date of i.-ix., 
wrote :—‘ Before the time of Sirach, I cannot find a period in the 
post-Exilic history in which the life of Jerusalem can have much 
resembled the picture given of it in Prov. i.-ix.” (Job and Solomon, 
p. 168). Perhaps, however, an earlier date in the Grevian period is 
sufficient to account for it. If so, the personification of wisdom 
might indicate the first beginnings of the influence of Hellenic 
thought. At the same time I must not conceal the fact that Kuenen 
regards such an assumption as both improbable and wholly un- 
necessary. Here are his exact words :— 

Even if we put the author of i. 7-ix. very near to 200 B.c.—a date to 
which, in fact, Holtzmann is inclined—even then scarcely a century had 
elapsed since the conquest of Palestine by the Greeks. Is it probable 
that the influence of Greek philosophy had already made itself so power- 
fully felt?' Surely not! The improbability becomes greater if we 





1 Kuenen is referring to Holtzmann in Stade, Geschichte, II., p. 296 f. 
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place the writer, say, about 250 B.c.—a date, indeed, beyond which the 
difference between him and Ecclesiastes. his silence respecting the Scribes 
as compared with the express encomium of them by Sirach, and the 
absence of Greek expressions in his language almost forbid us to go. The 
supposition of Greek influence seems to me in the second place wholly 
unnecessary towards the explanation of the author's thought. His mode 
of thought is indeed peculiar, but not so peculiar that it needs must be 
deduced from abroad. It is very firmly rooted in purely Israelite or 
Jewish ideas. Cp. H. Schultz, Alttestamentliche Theologie, p. 477 f, 548f. 
(ed. 4). Yahveh’s wisdom is apparent in the process and result of creation 
(Is. xl. 12-14, 28; Jer. x. 12-14; li. 15-17); she gives of his wisdom to 
man (Is. xi. 2; xxviii. 23-29; cp. Exojus xxx. 3, etc.) The writer of 
Job—whom Stade also assigns to the pre-Hellenic era (Geschichte, -II., 
p. 244, and elsewhere)—although he differs from the author of Proverbs 
i.-ix. as to the attainability of wisdom by man, yet moves with him in 
the same circle of thoughts (cp. not only xxxviii. f, but also xxviii. 20 7, 
and also ix. 4, xii. 17). In the personification of wisdom our author goes 
further than his predecessors or contemporaries, but he does this as a 
poet, and not upon the basis of any other conception of wisdom’s nature 
which was conveyed to him by Hellenism. The explanation which lies 
realy to hand need surely not be looked for in the distance (p. 99).' 

Job is assigned by Kuenen to about the yeir 400 B.c. It may ba 
questioned whether this is late enough. Kuenen notices the remark- 
able parallelism between Job v. 17 and Proverbs iii. 11, and also 
between Job xv. 7 and Proverbs viii. 25, upon which second passage 
Cornill has laid special stress. In both cases he argues that the 
priority lies clearly with Proverbs. If, however, Proverbs grew up 
after Ezra, and i.-ix. is its latest portion, then i.-ix., on Kuenen’s own 
thowing and admission, could hardly have bean earlier than 350, and 
we shall therefore be compelled to place Job in the half-century 
between 350 an1 390. Cornill even ventures to say “about 250,” and 
to add, “ Dazu stimmt auch der sprachgeschichtliche, eigenthiimlich 
‘ aramaeo-arabische ’ Character des Buches.” Is this reallyso? Both 
the language of Job and Proverbs urgently neei a fresh detailed 
examination. Kuenen says that an adequate investigation of 
Proverbs from this point of view is still a desideratum, and I am 
inclined to think that, in spite of the authorities quoted on p. 162, this 
is also the case as regards Job. When will a sufficiently equipped 
scholar address himself to the task ? Is there no Englishman capable 
and willing, or must it be left to the inevitable German ? 

Some of Kuenen’s most peculiar merits come out strongly in his 





' Yet Kuenen allows a considerable indirect influence of Greek 
philosophy on the author of Koheleth, whose date he fixes at 200 (p. 197, 
and below). 
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cbapter on Job ; a few may perhaps be inclined to add, his limitations 
also. There is no part of the Bible for which sobriety is more 
needful; none where the temptation towards hineinlesen is more 
powerful, or has more frequently been succumbed to. 

In dealing with its tendency and purpose Kuenen points out 
how the divergent views of the critics have largely arisen accord- 
ing as attention has been mainly paid to the prologue or to the 
body of the book, oz as it has been attempted to combine the supposed 
objects of either. The prologue, as he says, would seem to suggest 
the following “theme”: The just man tried by trouble and suffering, 
and given the opportunity to prove the sincerity and disinterestedness 
of his piety. The conversations between Job and his friends, on the 
other hand, are concerned with another subject, though related to the 
former : the sufferings of the righteous in connection with the justice 
of God. And this second subject Kuenen, like Driver, Davidson, and 
many other scholars, rightly holds to be the real purpose of the book. 
He shows that the conversations are quite out of line with the view 
that the exhibition of piety strengthened and purified by suffering, 
is the main object of the whole poem. Some commentators and critics 
have seen— 

In the coming of the friends, and in their conversations with Job, a 
continuation of the trials of his piety, to which also he does not yield. 
But is this correct? The bearing of the friends, their want of true 
sympathy, their exhortations, and, finally, their open accusations, are, 
indeed, an aggravation of Job’s sufferings. He might, in consequence of 
their attitude, have abandoned the belief in his own innocence; but this 
belief is quite a different thing to that integrity and disinterestedness 
which Satan had called in question. The friends, far from wanting, like 
his wife, to lead him to unfaithfulness towards God, urge him to cun- 
trition and repentance. Can that be called a trial, and be put on a line 
with the testing which is spoken of ini.11? . . . . The appearance 
of Yahveh serves not to put Job to trial, but to put him to shame (p. 122). 

Nor is any improvement really discernible between the Job of 
chapter iii. and the Job of chapter xxxi. Indeed in xxxi. 35—37, 
Job is as presumptuous as before in offering to appear befure God, 
and to plead his innocence. “With the supposition that any light 
concerning his suffering had come to him, this conclusion of the 
monologue in xxix.—xxxi. is wholly inconsistent” (p. 127). When Job 
at last confesses his ignorance in the presence of God, he has 
after all merely returned to the position he took up at first 
in the famous apophthegm i. 22. Indeed the sharp contrast between 
that noble expression of unconditioned and unquestioning resignation 
to the will of God and the great curse in chapter iii. (and with Job’s 
subsequent attitude throughout the dialogue), is one of the reasons 
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which has led certain critics to doubt the unity of the book and 
the authenticity of the prologue. Kuenen strongly defends both. 
If, as he says, the prologue contained a real explanation of Job's 
sufferings, which was never again alluded to in all the rest 
of the book, then its authenticity could scarcely be defended. 
But this is erroneous. The object of the prologue is to give a 
pictorial and dramatic setting to the fact of Job’s integrity and 
undeserved calamities, it does not explain them. You have oniy, 
says Kuenen :— 


To read these verses (i.6—12; ii. 1—7) in their simplicity, without 
thinking of our very developed notions about suffering and its meaning, 
and you will readily recognise that the writer never thought of giving 
there an actual explanation of Job’s calamity. His main object is no 
other than to show Job’s innocence and uprightness in the clearest 
possible light: (p. 139). [The rest of the note should be very carefully 
studied too; it seems to me to be almost unanswerably strong. | 


The only question is whether the contrast between i. 21 and 
iii. 3 seq., is not, as was mooted above, too sharp for a single author. 
Kuenen’s view of the dramatic purpose of the prologue—to start the 
problem that a very righteous man may undergo suffering— 
does a good deal to relieve or explain it, but is perhaps not 
entirely sufficient. Kuenen adds two other incidental notes: first, 
that the long silence of the friends is intended to show that they 
already recognised in Job's sufferings the retribution of God, and that 
this silent accusation stimulated Job’s opening outburst (p. 109); 
and, secondly, that the author was bound to emphasise Job’s 
innocence and piety, in order to form a suitable motive for the 
arguments of his friends (p. 136, fin.). 

The lesson of Job is that Yahveh’s will is inscrutable ; man’s 
business is to rest in the wisdom of his rule, unaccountable though it 
may sometimes be. Palliations of suffering are indeed admitted. 
Though less markedly than the writer of the speeches of Elihu, the 
author of Job does also recognise that suffering may be a discipline 
(e.g., v.18 seq.); but even if he were the author of Elihu’s speeches, he 
could not mean to urge that this conception of suffering and calamity 
was the explanation of the miseries of Job. For even in Elihu the 
disciplinary chastisement is not merely a means to improve a man, to 
bring out his highest qualities, but it is a real purification of pre- 
ceding iniquity, a healing of actual sinfulness ; whereas the whole 
point of Job’s suffering is that it has been inflicted upon an innocent 
man of supreme and exceptional virtue (p. 146, 150), 

What exactly, it may also be asked, is the author's own attitude 
towards the doctrine of divine retribution? Did he deny that suffer- 
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ing is the consequence of sin, and yet end his story by bringing in 
the old “punishment and reward ” theory over again? Kuenen 
maintains the authenticity of the epilogue as well as of the prologue. 
He first of all points out that the author is really in earnest in his re- 
jection of the old theory as a universally applicable rule. In this 
respect he stands above the writer of the 49th, or even of the 73rd 
Psalm, about whom Kuenen makes the acute remark, that “in spite 
of the difficulties which it raises—difficulties which do not escape 
them, but which they even fully emphasised—the writers of these 
psalms still fully accept the theory of!retribution. Their manifest 
struggle is not to modify the doctrine, but to maintain it” (p. 129). 
Nevertheless the author of Job does not desire to combat the doctrine 
asa whole, but only “to protest against its applicability to every 
actual and possible case. He attacked those who thought that it 
always afforded a decisive and valid explanation of human fortune ” 
(p. 127). Thus he probably believed that, though the rule was not 
invariable, “‘God often—perhaps one might even say usually—regu- 
lates the lot of man in accordance with man’s moral condition. There 
are, indeed, cases where this accordance is wanting; it is on that 
account not fitting that we should presumptuously sit in judgment 
upon every sufferer, or estimate the meaning of every instance of 
prosperity, but rather it becomes us humbly to confess our ignorance 
and to rest in God’s inexplicable wisdom. But these instances are 
not the rule, but exceptions. Was then our author bound in the 
case of the righteous Job to press and maintain the exception to the 
end ? It was much more natural that at the close he should allow the 
rule to come again into force. Remember how much and how heavily 
Job had suffered already; was that suffering not quite enough to serve 
as proof of the reality of the actual problem? If the author had at 
the end brought no change into Job’s circumstances and condition, he 
would not only have painfully affected his readers, but have repre- 
sented his own convictions in an exaggerated and unjust manner” 
(p. 137). This seems to me a very successful defence of the con- 
sistency of the epilogue. 

Thus, as against such a critic as Cheyne, Kuenen is strongly con- 
servative, maintaining vhe unity of Job. Elihu’s speeches, indeed, 
with most modern commentators, he rejects. Will Cornill be con- 
vinced by his careful arguments (pp. 145-154) ? Heis doubtful about 
the corrupt chapter xxiv., and also about xxvi. 2-14, and is only 
confident in the rejection of xxvii. 7-23 and xxviii., which sections 
can only with the utmost difficulty be retained. 

In the final chapter, on Ecclesiastes, Kuenen has scarcely modified 
the position which he took up in the first edition of the Onderzock 
(1865), and in an article in the Theologisch Tijdschrift of 1883. The 
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date is fixed at about 200 B.c., and an indirect influence of Hellenism 
is fully acknowledged. Koheleth follows no particular system of 
Greek philosophy, but “for the complete explanation of his book we 
must certainly assume that he had heard of, and been deeply im- 
pressed by, the Greek philosophers and their theories ” (pp. 197, fin.). 
As in 1865 and 1883, so also in 1892, Kuenen is a warm defender of 
the integrity of the whole book, and especially of the authenticity of 
the Epilogue. Whether his cautious and conservative arguments on 
this head are really convincing may well be doubted (cp. for the 
Epilogue, Driver, Introduction, fourth edition, p. 449, n. 1). It will, 
however, be more frujtful to return to and examine them when Paul 
Haupt’s translation and commentary of Koheleth are before us. . 

It is unnecessary to say anything more of Kuenen’s book as a 
whole. Eulogy is impertinent and superfluous. Jt may, however, 
be added that the first two volumes (1, the Law and the Historical 
books ; 2, the Prophets) have already been translated into German, 
so that there is no excuse for their not being studied by anyone who 
would desire to know or write about the Old Testament. This 
opening portion of the third volume will, I believe, also be shortly 
available in a German rendering. It is grievous to thick that the 
great critic was not spared to finish his greatest work. Especially 
must we lament the loss of the chapter on the Psalms. For the 
Psalter, in more than one respect, has now become a “ burning 
question,” and we would fain know how Kuenen would have dealt 
with it. No one will regret this incompleteness of Kuenen’s third 
volume more than Professor Cheyne, who has himself so largely 
contributed to the prominent position now occupied by the Psalter 
ia Biblical inquiry. An occasional remark such as the acceptance 
of the theory that some Psalms, before they were included in the 
Psalter, underwent modifications (p. 47), gives us an idea how 
interesting Kuenen’s treatment of the subject would probably have 
been. May his friend, Professor Matthes, complete the work in 
the author’s spirit. Only the untranslatable German word Wehmuth 
expresses the feeling with which one says good-bye to Abraham 
Kuenen. 

C. G. MONTEFIORE. 


January 17th, 1893. 
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THE ETHIOPIC TEXT OF ENOCH. 
II. 


Libri Enoch Versio thiopica, Oxoniae, 1838. LAURENCE. 

Libri Henoch, Aithiopice, ad quinque codicum fidem editus, cum variis 
lectionibus. Lipsiae, 1851, DILLMANN. 

Ucber den neugefundenen grieschischen Text des Henoch-Buches 
(Sitzungsberichte d.kgl. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. zu Berlin, 1892, 
li.-liii., pp. 1039-54 ; 1079-92), DILLMANN. 


Tue first of the above-mentioned works we may safely ignore, as it is 
based on a single MS., and that, moreover, a MS. which belongs to a 
later and corrupt type of text. The value of Laurence’s book is 
further lessened by its not unfrequent typographical errors. 

The edition of Professor Dillmann, however, is one of a very different 
character. Five MSS. have been used in the formation of the text 
here adopted. The first of these MSS., which Dillmann designates A, 
was that used by Laurence ; the second =B as well as the former 
belongs to the Bodleian Library; the third = C is to be found in the 
Frankfort Library, and the remaining two, D and E, were lent to 
Dillmann by Mr. Robert Curzon. 

On page 2 of the “ Annotationes” on this book Dillmann is 
disinclined to believe in any notable corruption of the Ethi- 
opic text, and attributes such perversions of this text as may be 
found, not to an Ethiopic source, but to the corruptions already 
existing in the Greek MS. which the translator used, or to 
misconceptions of the translator. Further, we find it stated by 
this scholar that these MSS. present one and the same type of text, 
and that the sigus of various recensions are conspicuous by their 
absence. This edition and the views it propounded seemed to have 
been geuerally accepted till within a few months ago. Like other 
students of Ethiopic and Apocalypse I had taken them on trust ; for 
to one who had learnt the first rudiments of these studies through the 
works of this distinguished scholar, and had found in these works the 
only possible means for further progress, it seemed at first a heresy 
to cast any doubt, however slight, on the ex cathedra statements of 
this great Master of Semitic learning. But the pupil who has im- 
bibed the spirit of his teacher cannot long remain in this unhealthy 
frame of mind, and, accordingly, as far back as two years ago I be- 
came convinced of the unsatisfactory nature of Dr. Dillmann’s Edition 
of Enoch, and cast about for materials for the formation of a better 
text. My quest was speedily rewarded. I came across nine MSS. 
hitherto uncollated, and soon found on examination that two of these, 
which I will designate G and M, were of inestimable value. By the 
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aid of these MSS., together with the Syncellus and Mai Greek frag- 
ments, I was enabled to arrive at a type of text immeasurably purer 
and earlier than that which appears in Dillmaun’s text, and thus I 
was obliged to meet his statements as given above with a direct and 
unhesitating negative. I gave the first indication of these facts in 
the Expository Times of November 1891, but it was not till recently 
that I plainly expressed myself in the Academy of November 26th, 
1892. It is not necessary to pursue this question at any length, as Dr. 
Dillmann has since amply admitted all my contentions (see Sitzungs- 
berichte d. kgl. Preuss. Ahad. d. Wiss. zu Berlin, Dec. 1892, pp. 1039-54 ; 
1079-1092). In these articles Dillmann enters on the criticism ond 
emendation of the Ethiopic and Greek text, and bases many of his 
new readings on two new MSS. These MSS., however, appear to fail 
him in some crucial instances where G and G M are more than satis- 
factory. I have remarked that in x. 10, xxviii. 1 they are guilty of 
omitting phrases which are well attested by the Gizeh Greek and the 
MSS. I use: also that they agree with the later and corrupt text in 
xx. 2, as well asin i. 7: xiv. 22, 23; xvii. 3, 10, and so render emen- 
dation necessary. They are, however, of a very superior type to A BC 
D E, on which the published Ethiopic text is based, and appear, so 
far as it is possible to estimate their value through the limited 
number of their readings given in Dr. Dillmann’s articles, 
to occupy a position closely adjoining G! and M, and midway between 
Gand A BC DE, though rather nearer the former than the latter. 
I bave examined seven other MSS., F HI K LN O, on about three 
hundred readings, and find that they are more conservative of the 
ancient and uncorrupt text than A BC DE, but yet belong in the 
main to the later and corrupt type of text. It is worthy of remark 
that these twelve MSS. just cited agree in presenting a vox nulla on 
xcvili. 2, of which there is not a trace inG G'M. This phenomenon 
would in itself point to one and the same recension or ancestry. 

We must turn now from the question of Ethiopic MSS. to Dill- 
mann’s Ethiopic text, and we will deal first with the latter and unre- 
vised portion, 7.¢., xxxiii.-cviii. That these chapters present a corrupt 
and untrustworthy form of the text is clear on the following 
grounds:— 

i. There are omisstons of undoubtedly integral parts of the text.— 
Cf. xxxix. 7, where the clause “and uprightness never faileth before 
him,” though attested by CE F GHLMN O, is omitted. Clauses 
are also omitted in Ixvii.3 against A C EF GHIKMN, and in 
xe1. 6 against F HI L MN O. 


ii. Corrupt readings are given in the face of overwhelming MS. 
evidence. On liii.7, ADE F GH KLMN Oare against Dillmann’s 
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text; on lxii. 15, 16, whilst GI MN present the best text, which 
varies considerably from.Dlm.’s, and F H LO offer many variants, 
Dim.’s MSS. agree in being monotonously bad, and their almost com- 
plete freedom from variants points to a late recension ; on lxix. 17, 
Dim.’s text presents a corrupt reading against AEFGHIMN; 
on xc. 18 againt BODFG HIL MN O; on xe. 19, against 
AEFGHILMN O; on xciii. 10, against A(C) EFGHIMN; 
on cii. 4, against CFGGHILMN. 

iii. Corrupt readings are given against unquestionably better readings 
and sense.—For wats*u, “goue forth,” we should read with G wad*u 
“completed,” on Ixvii. 2; on lxvii. 8 we should omit “soul and” 
with G ; for “ minister to the healing of the angels and to the death 
of their body ” we should read with G, supported in the main by M, 
“ minister to the healing of the body of the kings and to the lust of 
their body.” Here I have read with Halévi “kings” for “ angels,” 
which were confused by the Greek translator; on Ixx. 3 read 
tahasabku, “I was numbered,” with G, instead of tashebku, “I was 
dragged.” Inasimilar way corrupt and senseless readings are to be 
replaced by ancient and significant readings in xxiii, 5-8 ; Ixxxii. 11; 
Ixxxv. 3; Ixxxix.1; cii. 10; civ. 5; eviii. 12. 

iv. Corrupt readings ure given against readings of G or G', supported 
by external Greek or Latin testimony.—On Ixxxix. 42 Dlm. gives “ till 
another sheep, the Lord of the sheep arose,” whereas G gives “ till the 
Lord of the sheep raised up another sheep,” and so Greek péyps od 
Hyepev 6 Kiptos tev mpoBdrwv xpiov éva; On xcix. 7, for “in the idol 
temples” we should read “not according to knowledge,” with G! (G) 
and Tertulliav, De Jdol. iv. ‘non secundum scientiam ” ; on cii. 3, for 
“ He that is great in glory ” we should read “the Great Glory,” with 
GG'*M. So xiv. 20 in Ethiopic and Gizeh Greek. 

v. Corrupt readings are given in this text which misrepresent the 
doctrine of the book, or affect its interpretation and date.—On lxii. 5, 
for “the son of the woman,” we should read with G “the Son of 
Man.” On Ixii. 6; Ixiii, 2, 12; Ixvii. 8, for “the mighty kings” 
we should read with G M and some other MSS. “ the kings and the 
mighty.” In lv. 4 even G gives “the mighty kings,” but the text 
must be corrupt there. The question at issue here is that whereas the 
later Asmoneans could not reasonably be called “the mighty kings,” 
they could rizhtly be designated “the kings and the mighty.” On 
xci. 15 for “ The eternal judgment which is held over the watchers, 
and the great eternal heaven which springs from amongst the angels,” 
we should read with G M “ The eternal judgment, in which He will 
execute vengeance amongst the angels.” 

We have now dealt at sufficient length with xxxiii.-cviii. Let 
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us now turn to the criticism of i.-xxxii., which have been revised and 
emended in the numbers of the Sitzungsberichte above referred to. 
In these chapters Dlm. makes about one hundred changes, but these, 
even if they could in every case be substantiated, are far from sufficient 
to clear his text from corruptions. His emendations are, of course, 
in the main right, as they are based either on Etkiopic MS. evidence, 
or the testimony of the Syncellus or Gizeh Greek fragments, Some, 
also, of thess emendations are most happy, though by no means 
obvious at first sight. My purpose, however, is not to dwell on the 
improvements thus recently made in the text, but rather to take 
objection to some of the proposed emendations, and likewise to draw 
attention to the numerous corruptions that still remain. 

In ix. 6 the Gizeh Greek reads 4 émirndevorres &yvacav divOpwrot. 
The first two of these words have been omitted by the Etb., and Dim. 
says that the last two are also omitted. But this isnot so. They lie 
hidden under the corrupt phrase Amara: Sebatdta, which should b> 
read A*mara ; Sab*=éyvwoav GvOpwra. These words have got wrongly 
connected with the next verse in the Eth. 

In ix. 8 he declares hebira to be the survival of medr=ris yjs in 
the Greek Text. But, in the first place, hebéra is not found in the 
bast MSS., and the equivalent of rjs ys is still preserved in the Eth. 
under the corruption badida: sab*, for which we should read dadiba : 
jubs=eni ths ys. 

In xiv. 18 Dlm. emends opas yxepouSiv, which we fiud in the Gizeh 
MS. over against Qila: Kirébél, into dpaots xep. But if this were 
in the right dirsction we should require épdcews. It can hardly be 
right, however, as it fails to give any explanation of the Eth, reading 
Qila, which implies érés=“ voice.” But “the voice of Cherubim ”’ 
does not give the right sense. Heace opas and ods point to tha 
parent reading of both, 7c. éyews, “ the vision of Cherubim.” 

In xxi. 2 he says thit natser6é:ajni is an inaccurate rendering of 
cixdoat in Gizeh Greek ; but ajné is simply a wrong vocalisatioa of 
ajné=<cixacat, and natsero has been wrongly repeated from the pre- 
ceding clause owing to this corruption. 

In xxii. 2 he says that kama: lemits Zajankudrakuer is a gloss on 
the preceding lemits. This is not so. It is an inexact rendering of 
mas Aelia Ta KotA@para in the Gizeh Greek. 

In xxx. 2 he proposes ypeia for ypéa in the Gizeh Greek, but ypda 
is attested by the text of G M zaj*masl. 

If we turn now to the corruptions that are still left untouched, we 
might among others adduce i. 9, where rasaju should be amended into 
rast: ix. 8, where for sab* we should read jas: xiv. 2 where for 
bamanfasja : zawahaba: abij : afa we must read bamanfasa: afdéja: 
za’:a", There are corruptions also in the following passages which 
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clearly call for emendation, but have received no treatment: xiv. 2, 
20, 22—33; xx.2,6; xxi.5; xxii.9; xxiii. 4; xxvii. 5; xxviii. 2; 
xxxi. 2. 

It might appear from the above criticism that the Ethiopic text must 
compare very unfavourably with that preserved in the Gizeh MS. 
But this is by no means the case ; and herein I can agree heartily 
with Prof. Dillmann, my master in these studies. From an exhaustive 
comparison of the two texts, I have arrived at the following con- 
clusion, that the Ethiopic preserves a more ancient and trustworthy 
Sorm of text than the Gizeh MS.; that it has fewer additions, fewer 
omissions, and fewer and less serious corruptions than that text. This 
conclusion I hope to. substantiate at some length in my work on 
Enoch, which will appear in May. 

This result, in conclusion, is in perfect harmony with the external 
history of the Gizeh Greek text and the Eth. version. The former 
cannot be earlier than the eighth century, and may be as late as the 
twelfth. It is possible, therefore, that it is a descendant of the third or 
still remoter degree from the common Greek parent of the two texts. 
This of itself would account for some of the corruptions; but the real 
explanation of its vicious orthogzaphy and syntax and of its very 
numerous and serious corruptions is that the Book of Eaoch was from 
the fifth century onward practically a proscribed book, and under the 
ban of the Greek and Latin Churches. Accordingly, it was copied with- 
out care, and the way was opened for every kind of depravation of the 
text. The Eth. version (circ. 500 a.D.), on the other hand, was, so 
far as we know, regarded from the first as a canonical book of the 
Old Testament in the Ethiopic Church, and thus it was transmitted 
with the greatest care and accuracy through successive copies till the 
sixteenth century. After this date the text suffered much from 


ignorant corrections. 
R. H. CHaRLes. 


Beiirage zur Geschichte der Bibelexegese. Heft 1 des Gregorius Abul- 
farag, gen. Bar-Hebrius, Scholien zum Buche Daniel. Herausgege- 
ben, iibersetzt und mit Ammerkungen versehen, von Dr. JAcoB 
FREIMANN. Briinn, 1892. Epstein & Co., pp. 74. 

Zur Geschichte der Exegese. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Enlangung 
der Philos. Doctorwiirde, etc., von IMMANUEL PuLaTo, Halle, 
1892, pp. 54. 

THE two little books form a welcome contribution to the history of 

Biblical exegesis, although they refer to the comparatively late period 

of the 13th and 14th centuries, These two men were even to some 

VOL. V. II 
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extent contemporaries, as Immanuel seems to have been in his teens 
when Abul-Farag died, in the year 1286. The commentaries of the 
Jacobite author are distinguished from most of his Christian pre- 
decessors by his more independent and altogether scientific method. 
The Syriac literature was indeed already on the decline when Abul- 
Farag composed his Mugazine of Mysteries, as his Biblical commentaries 
are styled. Even if it is not his most important work, still it has its 
significant grammatical and lexicographical features, and also other- 
wise furnishes interesting matter. To those volumes of the Magazin, 
already existing in print, Dr. Freimann has added the edition of the 
scholia to [the Syriac version of] Daniel. Although B. H. was igno- 
rant of the Hebrew language, in the present instance this was of less 
consequence, as the largest part of the book is written in Atamaic. 
He seems, however, to have been unaware of this fact, otherwise he 
might perhaps have left us some interesting information. Thus the 
exegetical value of these scholia is comparatively small. On the other 
hand, we find here again notable remarks on the orthography, especi- 
ally the differences between the Jacobite and Nestorian spelling. 
Almost at the beginning, ¢.g., he draws attention to the difference 
between Jacobite qyamthd and Nestorian gydmtd (cp. Duval, Tiraité 
de Grammaire Syriaque, p.117). Similar remarks, also referring to the 
vocalisation, are appended to many other verses. In II, v. 4, B. H: 
observes the difference made by the Jacobites between dramdyé, “Ara- 
means” and armdyé, “heathens,” which the Nestorians neglect 
(Duval, p. vi.). In other places he notices varie lectiones of the Syriac 
versions, ¢.g., II. 40, ppt) for pt, etc., etc. References to Chris- 
tianity which he finds in some verses we must take cum grano salis. 
As appendix to his commentary B. H. gives a chronological table, re- 
presenting the “seventy weeks of years.” Beginning with Nebukad- 
nezar, B. H. gives in one column the number of the years of the 
government of each king, in a second the dates according to the 
Seleucide era, and in a third a summary of the events of each ruler 
down to Vespasian. 

Dr. Freimann’s edition is carefully prepared, and the translation, 
which is accompanied by annotations, shows that he thoroughly 
mastered his subject. 

The treatise of Dr. Plato, although dealing with a kindred subject, 
is of entirely different character. He endeavours to introduce as 
Biblical interpreter a man with whom we are familiar as a graceful, 
though often frivolous, Hebrew poet and imitator of Dante. Through 
De Rossi and later scholars, such as Zunz and Steinschneider, we have 
received much information concerning Immanuel’s comprehensive 
exegetical labours, of which, however, only his commentary on the 
Proverbs and a few other fragments exist in print. Although the 
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author of this Commentary on the Proverbs is, according to the title- 
page, Immanuel b. Jacob, Dr. Plato proves that it belongs to our 
Immanuel (b. Salomo). The little book, which as yet does not give any 
specimen of Immanuel’s exegesis, is a forerunner of a longer work 
which is to contain his Commentary on Lamentations, accompanied by 
expositions on his attitude to Biblical interpretation and by remarks 
on the various ways of treating the holy text in the Talmudical and 
post-Talmudical epochs. Dr. Plato thus confines himself for the 
present to giving a sketch of Immanuel’s life, in which many points 
still require elucidation. The author shows sound judgment in not 
drawing hasty conclusions from the uncertain data which exist with 
regard to Immanuel’s birth. With reference to Immanuel’s widely 
discussed personal relations to Dante, I am, with Dr. Plato, of opinion 
that the mysterious words in the 28th maqimah do not refer to the 
poet of the Divine Comedy. Neither can I follow the opinion of those 
who see in the words my brother Daniel a real brother or kinsman; nor 
that of Dr. Plato, who refers them to the Prophet Daniel, from the 
passage:—'M733 9ON JAP IN) OMAN AS WwW NOX FN INIT WN 
syndy AWD) “oN Nowa MwA YM * My¥D by Ws IPA Wd Py 
Indy 13°73), it seems rather that the poet alludes to a person 
of the name of Daniel who had acted as his benefactor, and had 
given him protection and material help. It well suits the poet to 
express himself in such overflowing words as in the passage referred to. . 

Both books give evidence of industry and the honest endeavour to 
work scientifically, and we are justified in expecting that the further 
productions of their authors will be useful for students. 


H. HrrscHFe.p. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSION. 
The Family Almanzi. 


In a Mahazor which once belonged to the family Almanzi, and is now 
in Columbia College Library,! New York, I have found the following 
personal notices, written upon the fly-leaf of the first volume. Up to 
the eighth notice they are in the handwriting of Baruch Hayim 
Almanzi; and the rest in that of his son Joseph, the well-known poet. 
The biography and the collected writings of Joseph Almanzi have 
been published by Vittorio Castiglioni, Monumentum Josephi, Josephi 
Almantit carmina epistulae inscriptiones, Tergeste, MDCCCLXXXIX.? 
In the compilation of this work, these items remained unnoticed, and 
I think it worth while to give them a more permanent resting place 
in the REVIEW. 
Birth: Giuseppi Al., 25 Marzo, 1801. 
Rosa Al., 27th Feb., 1802. 
Ja'gob Elisha Al., 2nd Feb., 1804. 
Died 19th Feb. 1853. 

Ribhka Al., 19th Feb., 1806. 

Miriam Al., 28th June, 1810. 

Hanna Al., 12th August, 1812. 

Died 1830. 
Writing of Baruch up to No. 8, who died 12th May, 1837. 
The writing of Giuseppi on his mother, who died 2nd Feb., 1857. 


bb Sond) meind awrennd pay nen wp wen por 
nor ya my anno snes bv mya mp aw mann by mnwnn 
25 Marzo 1801 02°30) pad RDPA JO" wINs (wy INN YyIT OV? 
sods pmax 72 YS) Wa ty ona Sy ames nad nds 
13) HD wow Seowea onapr 13 
naw 7D na amd ASA onwx yay oY pw win wx IDL 





1 Formerly in the Library of Temple Emanu-El, New York, which library 
has lately been most generously given to the College. 

2 I am indebted to the Rev. Dr. Felsenthal, of Chicago, for having called 
my attention to this book, 
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py om my my Sewn omenpy pad yoann ne i850) 199 19 
yON OM moe oO TNS ADiNd nomads ndtd now 
Corrispodente ahi 27 Sbre. 1802 3DpNn naw. 


aoe wend row ova 5 aden oma po $y new ein IIL. 

ymova ey Saye sy Sy mead ynon wn ows psd topn 
vm spy pends ow Seen onenpr ‘Sonp andy prson v1 by 
mip ovpd i935 paw p> 92 'n myn oMpd omy ows” py 


Ann 
Corrispondente ahi 2 Sbre. 1804. 


nay andy ean need ume o> atin id ine “none paN IV. 
vows nban naw oxsina na > bm and wp wvns amd yn 
WII AAA APIAI AY npr APA AMwN ApIM AND APPLY 
57) DION PINA TYD Wwe AX nme nwa wd NWA wand 
moxand) 355 mere mam ania mid) annows min 
2 VSN DIN BID OIA OW? O99 993) 9995 
19 Sbre. 1806. 


pen wind ya wn ova a , wes Sin mar on V. 
Annows nied 23} ON OD AoW Mp? MIN n3 nw md 
t ovmds wep orn oa md int manana mow) 
28 Giugno 1810. 3y’pnn 


yw), mnawind nivwa yp aADtpy mman nds Seb VI. 

smepy moins na snes md dbs wind ‘o a ova °3 yy mine 

mn. Opow O93 "229 O72 MND Mab yor NN MN nw 
17 Agosto 1812. : YY nso) 
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PTD rity My, NP 

TANBEE? LAD, Myivp mye 
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In the copy of S. D. Luzzatto’s Uhébh Gér (Philowenus, sive de 
Onkelosi, Chaldaica Pentateuchi versione, Dissertatio hermeneutico- 
critica, etc.). Vienns, 1830, which he presented to Almanzi, I find 


on the first page the following ' :— 
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Paris, July, 1892. RICHARD GOTTHEIL. 


Samuel Portaleone’s Proposed Restrictions on Games of 
Chance. 


AT about the year 1630, Samuel ben Elisha Portaleone drew up 
a series of suggestions for the regulation of gaming some- 
where in Italy. The city for the guidance of whose Jewish inhabitants 
these proposals were intended is not stated. As may be seen from the 
text that follows, it is not clear that it was Mantua, where Samuel} 
ben Elisha Portaleone! was born. Perhaps the writer was at the time 





1 Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 27123, has the following autograph heading on 
p. 7 :—VD33 Seow Tysn IN IMInY Mesa wby oD a’2 
sy pps Awn|r mvp 52 Sy writ yay a oye andr yerde 

¢ Wy NIWA Naw Wd A” {I wind mina niains 

The author’s usual signature, which does not mention his father’s name, 
occurs in MS. Add. 26991, p. 20a, where he mentions his brother Solomon, 
wabr TS moby ‘\ OSM, in whose hand are written the Chiddushim on 
Alfasi in MS. 27176 and the greater part of Add. 26991; Samuel’s signature 
also occurs in MS. Add. 27124, p. 5, where he writes YW and not Ww. 
The same spelling may be noticed in MS. Add. 27090, p. 143, but the 
superscription there is not in Samuel’s own hand. Mortara in his 
NORDIN 93M N73) seems unaware that Samuel was born in Mantua, 
a fact distinctly stated in the text here published. 
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in San Martino, where we know him to have been settled in 1623.! 
The suggestions are rather roughly written in autograph, on paper, 
one page of which is already occupied by part of a Hebrew letter 
describing the Feast of Purim to a non-Jewish friend. 

The MS. from which the text is taken is British Museum Addi- 
tional, 27,176. It runs from page 11) to the end of page 13a. 
Some account of this MS. is given in Hamazkir vi. 54, for it forms 
Part III. of No. 286 of the Almanzi MSS. The statement that it 
belongs to the sixteenth century is clearly wrong, as can be seen by a 
comparison of the other MSS.’ in the British Museum, which are also 
in Samuel Portaleone’s handwriting, and contain dates. 

It is not necessary here to attempt a full biography of the writer ; 
but a few points may be noted. The Portaleone family * occupied a 
prominent position in Mantua, but they seem to have left it for a 
time during the troubles connected with the Thirty Years’ War. 
At the Expulsion in July, 1630, apparently no important member of 
the family was in Mantua ;* but by the year 1652 we find Benjamin 
ben David Portaleone settled there as a well-known physician.® 
Samuel himself delivered a hesped in Mantua,® whither he seems 'to 
have returned ; so that the connection of the family with that town 
was very speedily restored. I am able to add another member of 
the family, Matithyahu bar Isaac Portaleone, who is named in two 





1 Brit. Museum. Add. MS. 27090 p. 143d. In the citation in Hamazkir 
v. 105, ?’DY is wrongly given: the MS. has 3’5U. 

? The MSS. concerned, which are all briefly mentioned in Hamazkir 
(iv. 147 ; v. 105, 107, 144 ; vi. 54, 55), are the following seven: Add. 26991 
(Almanzi, No. 102), 27090 (196), 27104 (210), 27123 (280), 27124 (281), 
27176 (286), 27182 (292). A large portion of these MSS. are written by 
Samuel himself. The same kind of paper is also employed throughout, 
and all the MSS. are quarto, except Add. 27182, which is folio. The MS. 
Add. 27123 in particular contains much information. Samuel cites the 
names of several of his pupils and of those at whose festivities he 
officiated, or at whose invitation he preached. I hope to return to the 
subject in a subsequent article. Some other dates and _ biographical 
references are gleaned by Dr. Neubauer from two Bodleian MSS. See Dr. 
Neubauer’s Catalogue column 212 (No. 988), and col. 142 (No. 731). 

3 On the Portaleone family, see Steinschneider, Hamazkir VI. 48. 

‘ This statement I infer from the omission of any such name from 
Abraham ben Isaac Massaran’s NY75M) Nid3n (Venice, 1634), where a full 
account is given of the sack of the Mantuan Ghetto, and the return of the 
Jews thither after a short interval. See Graetz, Geschichte X?, 49. 

5 Benjamin’s name is found among the signatories to the Zekanoth, 
printed in DoMDSWT NPY, Mantua, 1652. 

6 MS. Add. 27123, p. 2716. 
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Mantuan publications of 1726 and 1753.1 Our Samuel was a some- 
what voluminous compiler, the most interesting of his works being a 
MS. volume of sermons in his own handwriting (MS, Add. 27,123). 
From this MS., several items of which are dated, we find that he was 
engaged to be married in Mantua on Purim, 1630, 1.e., just before the 
Expulsion (p. 2553). Probably the insecurity that followed accounts 
for the postponement of the marriage till two years later, Elul 8th, 
1632 (ibid. p. 259d). Samuel, besides preparing a series of sermons 
for delivery Sabbath by Sabbatb,? also informs us that he sometimes 
preached in the vernacular (p. 6b). He even cites in one of his 
discourses two Italian proverbs in the name of his father. We find 
him preaching in 8"21D on Eltl 28th, 1626 (p. 1720) ; in Ferrara in 
1626 (p. 242b) ; in "7151p, on Chanuka, 1627 (p. 275d) ; in town 
in 1628 (p. 91d); in 18°D)3 in 1630 (p. 2420). In 87D he is again 
in 1630 (p. 228) ; in Padua in 1633 (p. 1480). He must have written 
many other sermons which are not preserved. 

It seems probable that Samuel Portaleone wrote the suggestions 
that follow during some of these many wanderings, or that he was 
invited to send suggestions from Mantua. The terms that he uses are, 
however, quite compatible with the supposition that his plans were 
intended for the benefit of the Mantuan congregation. It is interest- 
ing to notice that a strong outburst of puritanism occurred in Mantua 
during the first half of the 17th century. Thusa severe sumptuary 
law was printed in that cjty in 1644, and from the copy preserved in 
the British Museum, thé sumptuary code then issued was intended to 
be posted up. The co/le fills a single sheet in folio, is printed on one 
side only, and looks quite formidable. The severity of Samuel 
Portaleone’s proposals is thus accounted for. The Mantuans printed 
a good deal at about this period,‘ and what is more remarkable, the 
printing followed very closely on the passing of the regulations. 





! This name occurs in the M3 MIN by N33) WD (Mantua, 1726), 
and in the constitutions of the society ndoyna Sip (Mantua, 1753). 

2 See note 1 and MS. Add. 27182, which also is autograph, and contains 
a large number of sermons. In the course of both MSS. he frequently 
refers to other sermons which are not extant. I hope to give a fuller 
account of these discourses on another occasion. 

3 Add. 27123, p. 113) :-—*3""3)p wyda “ow Swnnw Nyow bry NPN DIN 
syed °D DDD AT DIT NI; and again, Svon ST NN DOWD 
ND WENO °D ND fi2 *P ND NON WIN r'yds, which evidently is the 
same as the modern Italian proverb Assai sa, chi non sa, se tacer sa, 

‘ Besides other publications, mentioned elsewhere in this notice, a little 
quarto book, 1°37 ID, was printed in Mantua in 1642. This is not the 
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Whether the particular suggestions of Samuel Portaleone were ever 
put into force I have no means of deciding. For the explanation of 
some of the proposals, I may cite Halberstam’s article in the Graetz 
Jubelschrift, pp. 53-62, and the article of Professor Kaufmann 
(Ha-asif, iii. 209), and the references there given. Many points in 
the document here printed seem to me of sufficient importance to 
justify a full translation (I.). The text (II.) follows.' 


I. 


“ The proposal of the Members of the Council is one acceptable at 
once to God and to all that know the Law aod Judgment, and to everv 
man of intelligence who desires to regulate the conduct of himself and 
his household, who is anxious for the good of the public to put re- 
straints and to do what is right in the eyes of Godand man. But in all 
such cases it is a good and established plan to find other methods which 
are more acceptable (than your proposals) in the eyes of all, so that 
no one, whether low or high, whether mau or woman, shall, God 
forbid, fall into error. May God give his support to the good, and 
annul every evil from his people Israel, that all of them may be 
worthy of blessing. He that listens to counsels is wise. If it be well 
in your eyes, I should propose the enactment of the following regula- 
tions, in substance if not exactly in the terms which I suggest :— 

(1.) No person, whether man or woman, shall be permitted to 
play any game whether within the Jewish quarter or outside it, 
before noon; but playing shall be lawful from noon onwards till 
the afternoon prayer, in summer till four, and in the winter till five 
o'clock. From that time forwards and till the afternoon of the next 
day they shall play no game whatever, neither for money nor for 
money’s worth, The penalty for disobedience shall be that the de- 
faulter shall pay over all his winnings to the charity box (or fund), 
and if he lose he shall give a tithe of the amount he loses in charity 
as a ransom to his soul for his trangression of this tekana (regulation). 
The games permitted in this paragraph do not include cards. 





same work as is mentioned in Hamazkir VI. 42; but it deals exclusively 
with the regulations of householding in the Mantuan Ghetto, and was 
rendered necessary in part by difficulties arising out of the expulsion in 
1630. The regulations are dated 1642. 

' On the games mentioned, see Léw, Lebensalter VIII., ch. 11, and 
Giidemann’s Hrziehungswesen (1880), p. 60 and elsewhere in his interest- 
ing volumes. See especially his notes in the Graetz Jubelschrift, p. 63. 
I can form no precise idea as to the meaning of the O97 NH), on p. 510. 
The quotation from 1’N1, on p. 511, extends from sob PRY until DD. 
It is from the JIN “HD, § 67. 
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(2.) It shall not ba permissible to play cards, and the same law 
applies to dice, called dadi, except on Sundays, Tuesdays, and 
Wednesdays ; not on Mondays or Thursdays, nor on a public fast, nor 
on Fridays, out of respect for the coming Sabbath. (On those days) 
the permission only extends between noon and the afternoon service, 
and no longer, under the penalty mentioned above. 

(3.) Even at the permitted time and game, no man shall play for 
more than one crown per day, whether he play with one companion 
oc more. If he wins or loses more than a crown in a day, he shall, 
in regard to all such excess, be liable to the fine mentioned above. 

(4.) On New Moon, Chanuka, Purim, and the middle-days of 
festivals, it shall be lawful to play for double the amount mentioned 
above, viz., two crowns per day, whether he play in company with one 
or more, and he who infriages this rule shall be fined as above. 

(5.) As regards other games, it shall not belawful to risk more than 
half a lira at any game played for stakes (invito), whether it be 
draughts or chess, or cadurim (= some game with round objects), 
or lots, and so forth, while at cards they may play according to the 
rate that they agree with one another, except that no one shall gain 
or lose more than one crown per day, or during days of joy, two 
crowns, or during the seven days following a marriage, five crowns 
per day, and whoever infringes this rule is liable to the fine named 
above. ; 

(6.) No person, whether man or woman, shall play even at per- 
mitted hours and days, and for permitted stakes at the house of any 
man, unless the express consent of the latter has been obtained in 
writing. Any one disobeying this regulation shall be fined as above. 

(7.) He who plays with a member of a household, such as witha 
son who is dependent on his father, without the permission of the 
latter, or with a woman, without the permission of her husband, even 
though he plays for lawful stakes at permitted hours on permitted 
days, must regard what he loses as lost, but what he wins shall be 
accounted as stolen ; and the householder shall be empowered to bring 
the defaulter before the Jewish authorities, or, with their approval, 
before the civil Judge, and shall be able to force him to restore all 
that he has won. Nevertheless, the fine shall still apply that he must 
give a sum equal to his winnings, or a tithe of the sum he has lost, 
in charity. In all these fines, his own word shall not be believed, 
but the evidence must be taken of a credible witness, who sball give 
testimony coucerning him. 

(8.) Whoever shall play in forbidden hours, or on forbidden days 
for more than a lira, or on permitted days and times for double the 
maximum stake fixed as lawful, shall pay, besides the amount due to 
the charity box, 25 lire to the treasury of the Duke, whether the 
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person concerned wins or loses ; and he who informs against his com- 
panion in such a case shall receive a reward, while the other shall be 
mulcted of the fine; and it shall be accounted for righteousness to 
him who tells the truth. 

(9.) Whoever disobeys the former tekana before the publication 
of this new tekana shall pay half a shekel as a ransom of his soul, 
and the Rabbis who arrange the tekanoth in conjunction with 
the Council shall release him from the (old) cherem (= ban) whether 
he has offended once or often, but he shall fall under the new regula- 
tion without penalty beyond the fine just mentioned to the Charity- 
box. And it shall be in the power of the Council, with the ap- 
proval of the aforesaid Rabbis, to divide the fines between seven 
boxes (or funds): (a) the box for the Land of Israel, (b) the 
box for Talmud Torah, (c) the box for burying the dead, (d) the 
box of Charity, (e) the box for a maiden’s dowry, (f) the box for 
maintaining the poor, (g) the box for redeeming captives. The 
value of the half-shekel in this matter shall be three and a half 
lire, i.e. ten soldi, for each box. An offender who is poor and can- 
not pay the fine, shall beg for pardon and they shall put upon 
him the obligation to complete the whole book of Psalms in one 
month on Sabbath, and he who does it sooner shall be held praise- 
worthy. They shall invoke a blessing on behalf of those who 
observe this regulation with the approval of the Rabbis and the 
Council. 

(10.) Whoever disobeys this tekana three times within thirty 
days, and does not duly pay the fine to charity inflicted in this 
tekana, then if within three days after the third offence he does 
not pay the amount fixed as a restraint, then he shall fall under 
the cherem referred to, and shall only be quit therefrom by pay- 
ing double the tine, and if he has no money at all, or only possesses 
enough to meet his pressing needs, he shall present himself before 
one of the Rabbis who drew up that tekana, and he, together with 
two learned men who are entitled Chaber when summoned to read 
the Law, shall receive the Counci!’s consent to examine into his 
case, and to pardon his offence if he pays only one tenth of the 
fine to the boxes ; or they shall inflict upon him a task connected 
with the Torah as a ransom for his soul on account of his offence ; 
and he shall be careful in the future. Peace be upon all Israel. 

“And now I will express my opinion on the question of 
inflicting the cherem, which has been previously imposed, and 
I say that the Council and the Rabbis did possess the right to 
inflict it, for it is not deserving of the designation of ‘a stringent 
regulation which the majority of the congregation cannot bear, 
I am able to give testimony in the matter that in the city of 
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Mantua, my birthplace, the majority of Jews are not players, but 
only the minority, as is the case, too, in the mass of the Jewish con- 
gregations. Therefore the minority must give way to the majority, 
and the proviso that the tekana only referred to the Ghetto does 
not imply that they may play outside the Jewish quarter, and there- 
fore even in the Jewish quarter itself to prevent greater mischief ; 
but the proviso was only intended as a respectful regard for the civil 
authorities, and to avuid seeming to infringe the privileges of those 
who farm the licence to play outside the Jewish quarter. Never- 
theless, those who play outside ought to pay a ransom (in charity) ; but 
it is a good plan to sanction by other means all that I shall detail, 
that they may not become amenable to cheramim, except under 
great pressure. And Rabbi Aaron the Levite wrote, in his remarks 
on the law of ‘after the multitude’ (Exodus xxiii. 2), that it must not 
be said that the Rabbis are few, and ought not to outweigh the un- 
learned many, even though they are as numerous as those who came 
out from Egypt; hence it is clear that a congregation ought to 
obey the orders of a majority of the Rabbis and a majority of the 
Council, and be who breaks through the fence is deserving of punish- 
ment. I also think that it would be well to include in this tekana that 
whoever is in the receipt of alms, whether it be the man himself, or 
his wife, or his children, whether from the box or from private charity, 
who plays for more than a lira with one partner, whether man or 
woman, even on permitted days and hours, if he wins within the 
lawful maximum, what he wins shall be his, but he shall give a tenth 
of his winnings to the charity box if be wins more than a Jira in one 
day from one man or more ; if he loses, the winner must pay all his 
winnings above a lira to the charity box. If it be proved that he 
sold his wife’s or children’s clothes or household utensils to use the 
proceeds at play, the buyer shall be bound to pay one-fifth to the 
charity box, and the man who wins from him, even though the winner 
himself be a poor man, shall pay all the winnings more than a lira in 
one day to the charity box. Subsequently if the treasurers and 
committee think fit to restore to him a half or the whole of these 
winnings after three days have elapsed, in accordance with the merits 
of the case, they may do as they wish, and may absolve him provided 
that he does not accustom himself to this or similar practices. Each 
case must be treated on its merits, and with a regard to the failings 
natural to man. 

“Further, if anyone plays outside the Ghetto, even with another 
Jew, the Jewish authorities shall seek a license from the Duke, none 
the less to subject the defaulter to the fine of twenty-five lire to the 
Duke’s coffers ; and in case he cannot pay the fine to imprison him 
until one of his relatives or friends release him; or if the congrega- 
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tion wish to pay the fine for him from the communal funds, or the 
Parnassim wish to pay it, they shall be permitted to do so; but they 
shall then be empowered to banish him from the city for six months. 
In all these cases a simple warning shall be held sufficient, or the 
public announcement in the synagogue, with the sanction of the ruler, 
cf such be necessary; or with the sanction of the auditor, and sv 
forth. Further, the power shall be given to the Council and their 
Rabbis, or to the chief of the Beth Din, with the sanction of a 
‘majority of seven good men of the town, given at a meeting of the 
latter, to conjointly endeavour to lighten the stringency of the 
cheramim, and to substitute the.lower form of ban, so that, ¢7., 
the offender against any of these tekanoth may not be permitted 
to go to read the Law io the congregation, nor to be numbered’ as one 
for minyan ; nor shall prayers be held in his house if he die before 
he has duly purged his offence. This penitence shall consist of 
charitable gifts, or studying the Law on Sabbaths in the congregation, 
or in fasts in a fixed measure until it is probable that he will never 
repeat his perverseness. He shall also publicly ask pardon of God, 
and he shall declare that he regrets his offences or transgressions, and 
that he asks the Divine forgiveness ; and when they see that he is 
contrite, they shall receive him again and lighten his punishment ; 
and when the time has passed they shall absolve him from the cherem, 
and shall include him in the benediction said on behalf of the con- 
gregation. Previous to this, when this congregational blessing is 
recited, they shall say, ‘excepting those that transgress the law of 
the tekanoth, which were established to keep the people far from sin, 
and to bring them near to good conduct,’ or some similar phrase. It 
would be well to make regulations in the sense of these proposals, 
but it would be best neither to mike the penalties too stringent nor 
‘to loosen the bonds in the case of those who give themselves over to 
their passions to separate from the congregation. They shall also 
‘appoint a benediction for all who accept the tekanoth of the congre- 
gation in matters which are a fence to the Law. And the chief 
principle is that their motive shall be the service of God.” 


II. 
BRITISH MUSEUM MSS. ADD. 27176. 
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I, ABRAHAMS. 


ON SOME MISPLACED PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE. 
In a note contributed to the Jewish QUARTERLY ReEvIEW for 
January, at p. 347, I ventured to suggest that the middie part of 
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Is. Ixvi., beginning in the English version with the words, “ Before 
she travailed,” and ending, “comforted in Jerusalem,” should be 
regarded as a pericope unrelated to the context in which it now occurs, 
and interrupting the natural sequence of the verses which precede and 
follow it. By an error which I wish to correct, I numbered the 
verses in question wrongly ; verses 14,15 are the proper sequel to 
verses 5,6. The interpolation comprises verses 7-13. 

Jer. xi. 18—xii.6. There can, I think, be little doubt that xi. 
18-23 should follow, not precede, xii. 1-6. The change substitutes 
order for confusion. 

Job xiii. 28. | Should this verse follow xiv. 1., or even xiv. 2? 

To the English reader these changes seem obvious enough, but they 
are of course put forward subject to the correction of the Hebraist. 


G. H. SKIPWITH. 

















